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Teach your studeite the NEW 


AT LAST... quick, 


simple recipes for 
yeast-baking. 


DEVELOPED 
by RED STAR in 
their own kitchens. 


PRESENTED on 
wonderful RED STAR 
MEAL PLANNER PLACE MATS. 


GREAT NEWS! Something wonderful has happened to yeast-baking! A brand- 

new method. Developed by Red Star. Does away with kneading. Saves an 

hour in rising time. Guarantees expert results (even for the beginner). It’s the BATTER-WAY... for 
yeast-raised baked goods that are light, fluffy, delicious! 


EVERYONE wit tove Barrer-way recipes— 


they’re so simple and speedy. That’s why 
Refine Eatey = RED STAR is featuring a whole series of these 
ao new recipes on their new RED STAR MEAL 
| /& oes PLANNER PLACE MATS. In bright colors. With 
=. * = gay illustrations of hints for hostesses, ideas for 


menus, tips on serving. AND each place mat 

has complete, step-by-step instructions for an 
exciting new BATTER-WAY recipe. Ideal for you, 
for students. NOW, you can teach a new baking 
method, the RED STAR BATTER-WAY—using 

the most modern classroom aid, 

RED STAR MEAL PLANNERS. 


Here is #7 in this series, featuring BATTER-WAY COFFEE CAKE 
for Breakfast-Brunch. You'll want one for every student in your 
class. No charge, of course. Order today. Use the convenient 
form in the coupon section. 


DRY YEAST 
SPECIE 


RED STAR YEASr, MILWAUKEE 


40z. economy size vacuum packed can 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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HAMILTON BEACH EASE-OF-USE 
HELPS YOU GIVE STUDENTS 
QUICK CONFIDENCE 


Take advantage of these special classroom prices! 


HAMILTON BEACH 
Model "G" 


FOOD MIXER 


THE EASIEST-TO-USE 
of all food mixers! 

e Easiest Speed Control — MIX- 
GUIDE puts 10 speeds under 
your thumb. 

¢ Easiest Portability—beater glides 
off stand for use anywhere. 

e Easiest Bowl Control — shifts 
ever-turning bowl while beaters 
revolve. 


Regular $42.90 value ONLY $21.12 


BOWLS F.O.B. Racine, Wis. (Fed. Excise Tax incl.) 


Includes juice extractor and two Pyrex Ware bowls. 

NOW TAX-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS ONLY $20.1! 

PYREX when tax-exemption certificate accompanies 
order! 
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America’s 
favorite 


portable! 


New HAMILTON BEACH 


LIQUI-BLENDER 


with amazing 


“cut-'n-fold" action 


¢ Ingredients are cut, then folded in by 
action of four non-tracking surgical steel 
blades in oval-shaped container. 

¢ Blends faster, cuts finer . . . 60,000 cuts 
a minute! 

* Blends satiny sauces, soups—purees vege- 
tables finer than canned baby foods. 

¢ Two speeds, one for coarse, one for 
purees; no-splash top, Mason jar thread. 


Includes wall 
bracket and 
screws for wall 


mounting. 


HAMILTON BEACH Mixette 


The powerful portable with big-mixer features. 
Weighs a mere 21/2 pounds! 

Beats, mixes, mashes or whips—in any bowl 
or pan. 

Hand that holds Mixette sets three speeds. 
Two sturdy beaters snap out for cleaning. 


Twice the 


Cutting Power! regular $39.50 value ONLY $19.45 regular $19.50 value ONLY $10.16* ; 
Liquefies! Blends! Mixes! F.O.B. Racine, Wis. (Fed. Excise Tax incl.) *Includes Tanconrtgites and Fed. : 
Purees! Grates! Chops! 
Paver TAX-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS ONLY $18.52 TAX-SUPPORTED ONLY | 


with tax-exemption certificate. 


HAMILTON BEACH 
Quick-Dry 


Electric Hair Dryer 


® Quick-dries home permanents, stockings, lingerie, 
nail polish. 

Gives steady, powerful flow of warm or cooi air. 
ADJUST-A-STAND tilts easily to desired angle. 
Dryer lifts from stand for hand use. 

HEAT CONTROL button adjusts for desired 


warmth, 


regular $79.50 value ONLY $35.2 Exemot regular $17.50 value ONLY $8.40 Ie... 


F.0O.B. Racine, Wis. 


Includes || handy floor-to-ceiling cleaning tools and 4 
stan HAMILTON BEACH CO., Div. Scovill Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


HAMILTON BEACH 
"Deep-Clean" 


@ Gets more dirt quicker . . . swivels 
high, low, everywhere. 

® Suction regulator keeps delicate fabrics 
out of nozzle. 

®@ Rolls on 4 wheels to eliminate tugging, 
skidding. 

@ Toe-switch controls motor—step on it 
to start, stop. 
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Why soap 

works more 
here 


Dissatisfied with existing washing 
methods, Frigidaire designed its 
automatic washer with “Live-Water 
Washing.” The only constant 

and equally distributed washing action 
devised, this method gives greater 
cleanliness with a minimum of * 
cleansing agents. Saves soap, time, 
and wear bv consistently vigorous, 
yet non-abrasive, action. 


Ordinary “near and far” method 


Ordinary “in and out” method 


Frigidaire Live-Water Washing | 


moves some clothes into active, tosses clothes out of the water keeps all the clothes moving under 3 
center water; keeps some clothes part of the time, into the water water, all the time. Strong, surg- j 
in more quiet outer water. None part of the time. None of the laun- ing currents multiply the cleans- 
of the laundry receives full wash- dry is kept under water for the ing power of modern soaps and , 
ing action, constantly. full washing period. synthetic detergents. ie 
The Frigidaire Porcelain Pair is made with rustproof Lifetime 
Porcelain all over, inside and out. The washer has Float-over i 
Rinsing. Its exclusive Rapidry Spin removes 20% more water 
i than any other make and 50% more than most. Exclusive a 
Filtrator in Filtra-matic Electric Dryer automatically traps 
moisture, lint. Eliminates venting and plumbing. i 
| Special School Purchase Plan | ip 
| Accredited schools may purchase for Home Economics De- . 
| partments, Frigidaire Refrigerators, Electric Ranges, Electric f 
| Water Heaters, Food Freezers, Automatic Washers, Electric | ni 
Dryers, Electric Ironer, at considerably less than regular, 
retail price, and with the exception of water heaters, have them : 
| replaced periodically free of charge. Write Frigidaire, Dayton 
| 1, Ohio, for details of Frigidaire School Plan. | , 
| See coupon on page 33 in Service Section 
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Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, article page 23. 


We hope you have (or will) read 
‘*‘Management in the Home,” by 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, Orpha Mae 
Thomas, and Eleanor Clymer (briefly 
reviewed in November). This is an 
important book because it tells home- 
makers how to have happier fami- 
lies. People, the authors remind us, 
are more important than things, 
skills, “house pride,” prestige. When 
we read the following lines, we de- 
cided to ask Dr. Gilbreth to write 
the introductory article to Practi- 
cal’s “Handbook of Home Cleaning.” 
We quote: 

“|. . the best stimulant to energy 
is happiness. You know how much 
you can do when you are doing it 
for someone you love, or when the 
reward is something you want very 
much, or when the conditions of work 
are pleasant... . “Everybody knows 
how much the well-adjusted person 
can do, and how little the unhappy, 
tense, angry person accomplishes. . . . 
It is well, therefore, in budgeting en- 
ergy to know what things make you 
unhappy or angry or fearful and to 
try to circumvent them.” 

You'll find Dr. Gilbreth’s article 
fresh and inspiring. An engineer, 
holder of 15 degrees, mother of the 
famous “dozen,” Dr. Gilbreth is dedi- 
cated to a simple, basic principle— 
happier living through saving time 
and energy. 


With Your Editors 


Ruth M. Beard believes that we 
home economists can help home- 
makers give their families richer, 
fuller lives by teaching them how to 
save time. To do this, though, we 
must begin with ourselves. The best 
way is to make work simplification 
so much a part of our lives that we 
become examples of its principles in 
everything we do. 

Miss Beard is Acting Chairman, 
Household Equipment Division, Ohio 
State University Columbus, Ohio. 
You'll enjoy her article on page 24. 


Ruth M. Beard Ruth R. Honey 

Ruth R. Honey is the author 
of “Learning Through Practice in a 
Home Management House,” page 28. 
She is professor of Family Eco- 
nomics and Housing, Pennsylvania 
State University. We enjoyed pho- 
tographing the students at work in 
the Hillcrest House and hope to make 
a return visit. 

Four new management houses are 
to be constructed this year. And an 
additional four are being planned for 
future construction. The houses are 
being designed to give students in- 
creased opportunity to experiment 
with all phases of home management. 
Various styles of architecture will 


Mrs. Agnes Comcowich and her three football-playing sons look at some of their 
trophies. Mrs. Comcowich has another son and a daughter. We interview her, p. 16. 


be used and each nouse will be fur- 
nished in a different period including 
Pennsylvania Dutch, conventional 
and modern decors. 


Beatrice McKintey has planned 
a variety of interesting projects for 
her classes. We visited the Dwight 
Morrow High School, Englewood, 
N. J. with our photographer to take 
pictures of the home economics stu- 
dents working in the homemaking 
apartment. (You'll find the article 
on page 30. But we saw many other 
projects in work. One was an attrac- 
tractive display for “Better Break- 
fasts.” Throughout the halls there 
were clever posters and _ bulletin 
boards pointing up this campaign. 

Other activities at Dwight Mor- 
row include redecorating the bed- 
room and living room of the apart- 
ment, as well as a full-time schedule 
in food preparation lessons. 


Esther Knowles gave such a 
lively presentation of her subject, 
“Teaching Home Laundering,” at 
the Eighth National Home Laundry 
Conference that we asked her to tell 
us more about her activities in the 
equipment field. Her article is on 
page 32. 

Miss Knowles is Associate Profes- 
sor of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Beatrice McKinley Esther Knowles 


If you need some new ideas for in- 
tegrating money management into 
your teaching program you will find 
them in the article by Leone Ann 
Heuer and Rosemary Shaefer, 
page 12. 
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New! 
NO-ROLL 
Pie Crust 


Tenderest crust ever...no rolling pin 
bowls...no floury muss 
with Mazola Oil method 


| 


NEW! YOU MIX IT IN THE PAN 


Actually easier than pie crust 
mixes! With this new NO-ROLL 
method the dry ingredients and 
Mazola Oil are measured quickly, 
mixed easily with a fork... right 
in the pie pan. 


NEW! YOU SHAPE IT IN THE PAN 


With Mazola NO-ROLL pie crust 
you just gently push and press 
the dough evenly with your fingers 
to line bottom, sides and rim of 
pan. So easy to handle...and 
always tender. Never shrinks. 


Crumble Crust 8 or 9-inch Pie: Combine as 
for Mazola No-Roll Pastry Shell, 
using 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 
114 teaspoons salt, 2; cup Mazola and 
3 tablespoons milk. Set aside about 14 
dough for topping. Press remaining 
dough into pan as for single crust. Fill 


with desired filling. Crumble dough for 
topping into small bits and sprinkle 
over filling. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 
15 minutes; reduce to moderate (350°F.) 
and bake 30 to 40 minutes longer; until 
crust has browned and filling is done, 
Prepare filling before making pastry. 


ra Produced by 
Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


MAZOLA NO-ROLL PASTRY SHELL 
(Single 8 or 9-inch crust) 
1 teaspoon salt 
all-purpose flour % cup MAZOLA Oil 

1% teaspoons sugar 2 tablespoons cold milk 
Sift dry ingredients into pie pan. Combine Mazola 
and milk in measuring cup. Whip with fork and 
pour all at once over flour mixture. Mix with fork 
until flour is completely dampened. 

Press evenly and firmly with fingers to line 
bottom of pan; then press dough up to line sides 
and partly cover rim. Be sure dough is pressed 
to uniform thickness. 

To flute, pinch dough lightly with fingers. Do 
not use a high fluted edge. 

For baked shell: Prick entire surface; bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Cool; fill as desired. 
For unbaked shell: Fill as desired and bake in hot 
oven (400°F.) 15 minutes; then reduce to moder- 
ate (350°F.) and bake until filling tests done. 


1% cups sifted 


MAZOLA...FOR BAKING FRYING SALADS 


Send coupon on page “4 to Jane Ashley 
for new leaflet on ‘‘No-Roll Pastry.’’ This 
free leaflet contains step pictures to aid 
the student in the preparation of this new, 
quick and easy-to-make pie crust. You can 
use your favorite filling recipe or any of 
those found in the folder, plus directions 
for making an excellent Fresh Fruit Dutch 
Cake with No-Roll Pastry. 


Turn to Coupon Service Section 
and do it now! 
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i Now’s the time to snow 
f this entertaining color film 
by Walt Disney Productions 


How to Catch 


Sent to you FREE 
“4 by the distributors of 
Kleenex* tissues 


ey Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
ie fun bringing home to youngsters of 
all ages the scientific do’s and don’ts 
of cold prevention—painlessly, 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 
color film will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short 


term loan. 
/ 


Six 


colorful posters — highlight 
fee important points in the film. Size 
14x 20. They make wonderful 
bulletin board reminders. 


FREE — mail order form today! 


\ssociation Films, Inc. Dept. PHE-35-F 
347 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

Please send me free (except for return post- 
age) your 16 mm., full-color film “‘How to 
Catch a Cold.” 

allow 4 weeks 


allow 5 weeks 


day wanted 
2nd _ choice 


3rd_ choice (allow 6 weeks 


Also send free set of posters 


Name 
please print 
Organization 
Street 
City Zone Slate 
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| 
News 

HE American Legion Auxiliary 


announces its contest for teachers, 
entitled Why I Teach. A contestant 
must have completed five years of 
teaching by June 1, 1955. Essays 
must be of not less than 250 and not 
more than 300 words. 

There will be five divisional awards 
of a $50 United States savings bond 
and a national award of a $250 sav- 
ings bond. The contest closes mid- 
night, June 1, 1955. Send entries to 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 
7, Indiana. 


Personal Notes 


ELDA ROBB, formerly director of 
the School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, has joined the 
staff of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization as home economics of- 
ficer in the Division of Nutrition. 
Dr. Robb will be with the FAO head- 
quarters in Rome, Italy. 


Bette Shortall of 
Arnold Bakers. 


BETTE SHORTALL has been ap- 
pointed home economics director for 
Arnold Bakers, Inc. Previously Mrs. 
Shortall was a home economics con- 
sultant, and a nutritionist at the Jud- 
son Health Center, New York. 


BARBARA BECK has joined the 
staff of the home service department 
of General Mills. She will be respon- 
sible for the product kitchen. A 
graduate of Iowa State College, Miss 
Beck formerly was with the Monarch 
Range Co., Wisconsin. 


Barbara Beck joins 
General Mills, Inc. 


location. 


Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
- URNS LEAVE OFF 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,"’ made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 


You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’? with AerVoiDs. 


Our schoo! food consultants will help 


you with suggestions without cost. 


Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 


city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It’s interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Eve Freyer, now 
with Westinghouse 


EVE FREYER has joined the 
residential lighting department of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Division. 
Miss Freyer replaces Edith Buch- 
holtz who has resigned after six 
years as home lighting consultant 
with the department. 


Marie Layer of 
Hines-Park Foods. 


MARIE W. LAYER is now home 
economist in charge of the Duncan 
Hines Test Kitchen, Hines - Park 
Foods, Inc. A Cornell graduate, Mrs. 
Layer has been with the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. and the 
Long Island Lighting Co. 


Convention News 


The Alberta Home Economics As- 
sociation is holding its convention at 
the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, 
April 15th and 16th, 1955. Marking 
50 years of home economics in AI- 
berta, it’s called ‘“‘The Jubilee Year 
Convention.” 

Home Economics — Its Potential 
for Greater Service, is the program 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, June 28 through July 1. 


Dates to Remember 


MARCH 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 
6-12—Girl Scout Week 
17—St. Patrick's Day 
APRIL |0—Easter 
15-16—Alberta Home Economics As- 
sociation Convention, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 


MAY |—Child Health Day 
|-7—National Baby Week 
1-7—National Home Demonstration 


Week 
8—Mother's Day 


JUNE 28-JULY |—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 46th Annual 
Meeting, Minneapolis 
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Creating A Room Scheme 


Modernizing With Color 
What To Do With Windows 
What To Do With Slipcovers 
Dual Purpose Rooms 
Make-It-Yourself Furnishings 


Modern Decorating Tricks 


They're All Here In This 


24-Page Book... 


Profusely Illustrated 


All Purpose 
Rit® Fabric Tints and 
Dyes For Nylon, All 
Rayons, including acetates 
and mixtures, Cotton, Silk, 
Linen, Wool—literally any 
fabric except glass and min- 
eral fibers. 


It’s the new Rit 
Dye-It-Yourself Book 
of Decorating 


Whether you're teaching home 
management or home sewing ... decorating 
or design... you'll find this new Rit book 
a real source book for ideas that stimulate 
interest in the home... in color... in modern 
trends in decorating. It covers all manner 
of decorating problems gaily but realistically, 
shows your students the '‘how’”’ as well as 
the “why” of decorating with color. 
Planned for high school and 
adult groups ... filled with 
excellent teaching projects. 


Prepared by the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureay 


Send For Your Copy Today! 


Rit Products Corporation, Dept. A-3-5 
1437 West Morris Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Please send one copy of "Color All Through The House” —FREE 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE_ 


TEACHER OF. 


SCHOOL 
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BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Teachers continue to praise 


ADVENTURING IN 


HOME LIVING 


By HAZEL M. HATCHER and 
MILDRED E, ANDREWS 


“Content, illustrations, presen- 
tation—all are excellent.” 


“It is the best I have seen as a 
text.” 


“My students are finding it 
very much worth while and 
are using it constantly, even 
in the eleventh and twelfth 


grades as a source book.” 


“The very good coverage of 
subject matter areas and the 
interesting way of presenting 
the material make this book 
an answer to the long felt need 
of many teachers for a text- 
book that would appeal to 
both girls and boys.” 


“We find it new, interesting, 
and fun for a textbook. We 
ean hardly wait for the more 
advanced Books 2 and 3.” 


Other Heath leaders include 


Todd: 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Revised 


Harris and Kauffman: 
YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME, Revised 


(See our Coupon, page 35) 


EATH 
and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW yorK 14 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3. DALLAS 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


W hat aids or devices have proved 


successful in your teaching? 


Here are techniques that have worked for others. 


Let’s have your ideas 


HELPING SHY CHILDREN 


Even shy pupils enjoy taking part 
in unrehearsed skits and puppet 
shows in our first grade class. Stu- 
dents perform behind a “television 
screen” made of clear plastic in- 
serted in a cardboard panel. With 
this impressive facade, the most 
timid student forgets bashfulness. 

—CATHERINE SOMMERS 
Public School No. 215 
Brooklyn, New York 


—World Wide Photos 


First-graders enjoy their "video screen." 


EVERYBODY LIKES THIS IDEA! 

Editor’s Note: This idea arrived 
too late for Christmas, but we think 
it is too good to hold until next year. 
Besides, what about birthdays or 
Father’s Day? 

In the planning of what to make 
for mother for Christmas, there is 
always a plethora from which to 
choose. So many things loving lit- 
tle hands can make that mother can 
use. But when a little girl says, “I 
want to make something for Daddy,” 
I was always stumped. What can 
Daddy really use? The usual pro- 
cedure is hours of work by a dedi- 


- cated little daughter on a perfectly 


useless article. Christmas morning 
Daddy unwraps it, looks puzzled. 
“What in the world is it?” 
But he tells her how nice it is— 


| puts it in the back of his bureau 


drawer, and that’s that. 
When I started elementary school 
work, I had an idea that has paid 


dividends for many years. It is al- 
ways acceptable, novel, and it can 
be done in one or two lessons, de- 
pending upon the length of time of 
the periods. 

Teach the little girl to sew on a 
shirt button perfectly. She then 
sews the button on a gay scrap of 
material, using her imagination as 
to the shape, color, and design of 
the fabric. 

Some make it a plain square and 
pink the edges—another may make 
it in the shape of a miniature shirt 
—another a heart, etc. I keep red, 
green, blue, silver, and gold paper 
on hand. From these they make a 
Christmas card and mount their 
sample of button-sewing inside. 

The Christmas present, of course, 
is that she will sew on her father’s 
buttons for a specified length of 
time. She herself chooses the time 
and it varies from one month to one 
year! 

Many of the girls tell this in jin- 
gles that they make up. Others 
less imaginative just write it out 
in the Christmas message that they 
put on the card. Most of these 
cards turn out very attractive and 
very gay. 

This little project has been espe- 
cially effective in the fifth and sixth 
grades. The seventh grade uses it, 
too, but in addition to the button, 
they add a perfect darning of a 
man’s sock. 

The reaction from the homes to 
this has been very good. Mothers 
have expressed the idea that it is 
indirectly a present for them, too. 
They are relieved of a chore that 
can be done by the daughter. And 
I heard indirectly that some fathers 
discussed it on the 8:15 instead of 
the state of the stock market! 

—EDITH NEWSOM ESTARABADI 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES 


A chance to find out “how the other 
half lives” is given to Madison Cen- 
tral seniors. The girls’ vocational 
homemaking and boys’ agriculture 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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classes switch in mid-stream to give 
each group a chance to understand 
the other’s interests and activities a 
little better. 

Girls learn to repair electrical ap- 
pliance wires, sharpen knives, and 
even change a tire. Boys get a chance 
to mend, sew on buttons, repair and 
service sewing machines, and learn 
good grooming and table manners. 
At the end of the “switch,” the boys 
plan, prepare, and serve a meal for 
the girls and class instructors. 

—DuRWooD CARMAN 
Madison (N.Y.) Central School 


PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Our home economics class at Du- 
Bois High School furnished a stu- 
dent lounge as the culminating proj- 
ect of our new unit which was in 
home furnishing. 

We began our home furnishing 
class by having the students bring 
to school old furniture which they 
could refinish. Old discarded pieces 
containing many spots, stains, and 
nicks were brought in. Many pieces 
looked as though they were beyond 
the usable stage. The 26 members 
of the class, 21 girls and five boys, 
were amazed at the possibility of re- 
conditioning and refinishing these 
old pieces. 

With practically no equipment ex- 
cept a few hammers and several in- 
expensive paint brushes, we went to 
work. We _ sawed off table legs, 
tightened shelves, removed old paint, 
filled cracks, reglued panels and 
joints until our fingers were numb. 
Many hours were spent in sanding 
each piece until it was as smooth as 
satin. Often, only stain was used. 

A colorful exhibit was set up by 
the class. Articles made by other 
classes in home economics were 
brought in and put on _ display. 
Christmas lights and _ decoration 
were used to give color to the ex- 
hibit. The NHA club girls made 
and served cookies and punch to in- 
vited guests who came to see the 
exhibit of refinished furniture and 
original gifts. 

Replacement of equipment was 
needed at our school. In order to 
finish the lounge, my pupils and I 
searched for old pieces of unused 
furniture which could be rebuilt and 
refinished. Parents were very sympa- 
thetic and donated a davenport, 
chairs and tables. We made slip 
covers for the davenport, refinished 
the chairs, cut off legs and refinished 
the tables, painted the walls, and 
made new draperies. We obtained 
lamps and book racks. 

Our home furnishing projects 
have created much interest and at- 
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tention from the community. Many 
requests have been received from 
parents and friends who wanted 
similar pieces of furniture refinished. 
Because of the limited time and space 
in the class laboratory it is impos- 
sible to accommodate these people. 
However several boys have made ex- 
tra money by doing pieces at home. 
One boy has made this project into 
a profitable money-making hobby. 


—Dorotiy C. HARRIS 
DuBois High School 
Mt. Hope, West Virginia 


BUSINESS EDUCATION—GROOMING 

The homemaking teacher in Beth- 
lehem helps out in the business edu- 
cation department when it presents 
its unit on good grooming. Group 
discussions are held on cleanliness, 
posture, cosmetics, and clothing for 
both boys and girls. The home- 
making teacher is also available dur- 
ing the year to advise any business 
student wanting counseling. 


—HILDA KENYON 
Bethlehem High School 
Bethlehem, New York 


tha... on a Sugar, dick 


LOW CALORIE 
COFFEE CAKE 


sweeten it with SUCARYL 


The only thing missing in this old-fashioned Coffee Cake is a lot of 
the calories. That’s because you use SucARYL® (Cyclamate, Abbott), 
instead of sugar. Calorie-free SuCARYL bakes right in, sweetens won- 
derfully like sugar, won't turn bitter on you. Here’s all the matchless 


fragrance and flavor of hot bread, all the 
fresh sweetness. Serve right from the oven! 


Abbott 


LOW CALORIE COFFEE CAKE 


Y% cup skim milk 

Ys cup butter or margarine 

1 teaspoon salt (optional) 

1% teaspoons SUCARYL solution 
or 12 tablets, crushed 

2 pkgs. active dry yeast 

V2 cup lukewarm water 

2 eggs, beaten 

2% to 3 cups sifted enriched flour 

Vs cup chopped walnuts 


Scald milk, add butter, salt and SucARYL; stir 
until butter is melted. Cool to lukewarm (70°- 
90°F.). Dissolve yeast in warm water; add to 
milk mixture. Add beaten eggs and flour; mix 
well. Spoon into greased 9-inch square cake 
pan. Let rise. covered, in warm place until dou- 
ble in bulk. Scatter chopped walnuts over top 
with sprinkling of powdered SuUCARYL and cin- 
namon. Bake in hot oven. 400°F., 20 minutes 
Makes 9 servings. 

*Made with Sucaryt—201 calories; with sugar —303 cal. 


A> LIKE SAMPLES? RECIPES? 
See Coupon Section! 
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Dear Editor: 

There are times when I think 
about the Alices, Marys, and Joes in 
my classes. Have I put them in a 
“frame” of my own making? 

Individual and community values 
can be very different. Sometimes 
there is violent disagreement with- 
out any discussion or consciousness 
of different viewpoints. I grew up 
in a middle-class family in one 
neighborhood and became a teacher. 
I had certain standards for personal 
traits. Living in the dorm and 
teaching for a few years brought me 


Letters 


Be 


out of many of my assumptions with 
a rude shock. 

As a beginning teacher, my rela- 
tionships with some of the girls and 
boys were influenced by my person- 
al values. Values which I had never 
mentioned to them. Being articulate 
about this important phase of eval- 


convenient for 


THE 100% DAIRY DISCOVERY IN INSTANT POWDERED FORM! 


Add creamy richness instantly to hot beverages with Pream. 
It is made from fresh sweet cream and other milk products. 
Fewer calories — so economical. Pream never sours or “turns,” 
stays fresh in refrigerator or cupboard. 


Save work, save time, when you cook with Pream. It blends 
instantly with hot liquids, never lumps. Mix it with dry ingredi- 
ents for easier preparation. Discover all the advantages of cook- 
ing with Pream. Send for your Pream Recipe Folder today! 


, PREAM HOME ECONOMIST, SAYS: 


“You'll find the Pream Recipe Folder useful 
for classroom work as well as for home cooking. 
Turn to the coupon service section, page 37 
Send the Pream coupon to me, Sally Ross, 
Director of Pream Test Kitchens, Columbus 16, Ohio.’ 
Food Products Division, M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus 16, Ohio 


uation was very helpful to me as a 
student. Yet I neglected it as a 
teacher. Should this basis of the 
teacher’s evaluation be known to the 
student? 

When students knew what frames 
I had used for them, as well as the 
importance or size of those frames, 
they could fit into my frame or make 
one of their own. As an example, 
I had felt that the girl who was 
working quietly by herself or with 
one friend was accomplishing more 
in clothing class than were the other 
girls in class. 

Isn’t it strange how easy it is to 
over-value the “busy work” that 
gives little in learning experiences? 
I would like to have the ability to 
draw a line between repeated learn- 
ing experiences to develop skills and 
the type of “busy work” which only 
occupies and perhaps gives a sense 
of accomplishment. That is an in- 
dividual’s problem based on experi- 
ences that need prudent attention. 
When the students set up some goals 
of their own, can we nurture those 
goals, coddle them, and _ develop 
them? When we make our own goals 
concrete, recognizable, and obvious, 
we will be making the frames and 
letting the student fit into them! 

Along with the frames made by 
the teacher and students, there are 
those made by the administration, 
the parents, and the community. The 
goals of the community are often 
very simple. A clean department, 
happy boys and girls, a few skills 
for each student and basic informa- 
tion to cope with the problems of 
the day. Aren’t the goals of the 
community those of the administra- 
tion too? 

It will be a happy day when every- 
one who has helped set up goals 
can see all of them in a definite 


| form for evaluation. 


ILAJEAN FELDMILLER 
Cochranton, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the January issue 
of Practical Home Economics from 
cover to cover, I felt that your notes 
and comments on the ASFSA con- 
vention were exceptionally interest- 
ing and helpful. 

Although I have already accom- 
plished many of the points suggest 
ed in “The Curriculum in School 
Lunch,” I find the room for improve- 
ment is the largest room in the 
world! Under point three, “Testing 
the Possible Solution’—the Nation- 
al Dairy Council has always been my 
main source of information. 

I appreciate this top information 
on the school lunch program. 

OLGA M. RYAN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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FAMILY-centered-program has been de- 
A scribed as one that: 

(1) Meets the physical, social and emotional 
needs of individuals and their families; (2) Is con- 
cerned with all areas of family living; (3) Con- 
siders all family members; (4) Is related to the 
realities of living. 

Check to see how smoothly your family-centered 
program operates. 

1. Have you been able to identify the physical, 
social, and emotional needs of your girls and boys 
and their families through role playing, socio- 
metric tests, problem check lists, interest inven- 
tories, personality tests, conferences, reading about 
adolescents and families? 

2. Have you helped your girls and boys and their 
parents meet physical, social, and emotional needs 
because you have used cooperatively planned ex- 
periences based on their immediate needs? 

3. Have you made class work in family relations, 
child care, housing, management as interesting and 
vital as the work in foods and clothing? 

4. Do other people in your school and community 
know that homemaking is something more than 
“cookin’ and sewin’ ?” 

5. Do boys and girls and their parents enjoy each 
other much more because of your family-centered 
program ? 
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take your 


program in for 


A Spring Check-up! 


family-centered 


6. Do you as a homemaking teacher function 
effectively as a family member? 

7. Are your classes centered around family prob- 
lems such as family meals, family clothing needs, 
better homes for families, family fun? 

8. Do you help your pupils enjoy and appreciate 
their own families? 

9. Do you help your pupils understand why peo- 
ple behave as they do? 

10. Do you help your pupils live in their homes 
in theiy communities rather than in dream houses 
in Utopia? 


HOW TO FIGURE YOUR SCORE 

9 to 10—Good running order. You rate a seal of 
approval for 1954. 

7 to 8—Parts are missing. You need to go to 
the in-service training garage for more informa- 
tion on them. 

Under 7—Your timing is poor and your philoso- 
phy needs a major overhaul. 

Try: Reading on the family-centered program. 

Attending refresher conferences. 

Attending regional or state conferences. 

Attending professional organization meetings. 

Re-reading the State Guide or Course of Study. 

Checking current techniques used in college 

methods courses. 


Adapted from material prepared by the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, the University of 
the State of New York, State Kducation Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 
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Ideas you will 


find successful in teaching MONEY 


Young people today must 
not only know how to use 
money wisely, but must have 
it ready for use tomorrow. 
They need clear vision to 
know which things and which 
activities give the greatest 
amount of lasting satisfac- 
tion. They need skills in self- 
appraisal. Methods of evalu- 
ating and appreciating goods 
and _ services. Understanding 
judgment, understanding. of the many forms of credit, 

insurance, and security. 

Such skills and understanding can best be learned 
through experience. Strong impressions of money come 
from parents during pre-school years. But it is in high 
school and college that young people can develop the 
objective understanding which will help them resolve 
the psychological and the straight mathematical prob- 
lems which surround the subject of money. 

Home economics teachers can help prepare young peo- 
ple for future family living by integrating money man- 
agement experiences into the regular units in foods, 
clothing, home furnishing, family relationships, child 
care, etc. Money management is not a separate subject 
in daily life. It’s an all-pervasive one, touching every 
aspect of family living. Calling attention to its role, 
however, calls for a clear teaching plan which will ex- 
tend through the year and be correlated into each area 
of homemaking. 

To motivate students and promote the study of the 
role that money plays in everyday living, plan care- 
fully. Encourage discussions of the attitudes people 


Pre-shopping helps to estimate costs. 


by LEONE ANN HEUER and ROSEMARY SHAEFER 


Consumer Education Department, Household Finance Corporation 


have toward money, toward people who “have money,” 
toward the sources of family income, toward the im- 
portance of material culture and spiritual values. 

Income levels and standards of living in the com- 
munity will influence the student ideas of the impor- 
tance of studying money management and also influence 
the activities which they will consider interesting and 
worth while. As teachers, we cannot change the back- 
ground ideas which students have absorbed since their 
cradle days. But we can try to expand their horizons 
ef thought and make them aware of the society in which 
they live. Teaching money management has two aims. 
First, to help students set worth-while goals to use 
money wisely. Second, to help them acquire skills, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation of choosing, planning, and 
using money, goods, and services. 

One way to integrate money management into your 
teaching is to start with your own department budget. 
Why shouldn’t the students be aware of the fact that 
the food, equipment, utilities, and services of the home- 
making department cost money, too? 

Before stating the approximate amount you have to 
work with, discuss goals with your students. What ac- 
tivities in the areas you teach would be “naturals” for 
learning money management? It might be a tea for 
mothers, a faculty dinner, the annual style show. Maybe 
they’d like to feature wardrobe planning, renovation of 
furniture, or buying new equipment. 

Setting goals is an essential step in building all per- 
sonal and family budgets. Without goals, all budgets 
look dull and are soon discarded. Once goals are set, 
however, planning ways and means to reach them be- 
come a real adventure. With such a beginning, see how 
easily money management (including better buyman- 
ship) can be integrated into your teaching plan. 

Step number two could be the appointment of a 
finance committee to keep records of the expenses of 
the activities in the project to be undertaken. Have a 
different committee appointed for each project, so each 
student has an opportunity to be on the finance 
committee. 

Estimates made by the committee may be inaccurate 
at times, just as they are when a family starts budget- 
ing. As a teacher, you can help to keep the figures 
realistic. But your role should be that of advisor as 
much as possible. 

Now plan your first project. If it is to be a tea for 
parents or faculty, choose an operating committee and 
let members put on the best tea possible for the amount 
of money allotted by the finance committee. Plans might 
include decorations and flowers, table setting, foods, and 
possibly invitations and music. Preliminary shopping 
might have to be done to estimate how much the food 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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and other items will cost. Encourage students to use 
ingenuity and imagination in devising substitutes when 
funds are insufficient to achieve desired effects. 

When the project is over, a general class discussion 
can be held to appraise and evaluate results. Was it a 
successful party? Were jobs well done? What could 
have been improved? Were the estimated costs matched 
by the actual costs? Could money have been saved or 
spent to better advantage? It is good to be reminded 
here that these discussions must be objective. The main 
problem is—how can we entertain and take part in so- 
cial activities and still keep our expenditures where we 
want them to be? 

Elect a new group to carry out the financial planning 
of the next project. Whatever the activity, try to think 
of the cost and bring it to light in discussions with the 
operating group. It isn’t the cost of the individual proj- 
ect alone that must be considered, but the relation of 
those costs to the total amount which can be spent with- 
in the year. 

Another practical way of developing awareness of 


Explain charges for 
upkeep on department. 


costs is to consider the buying of equipment and fur- 
nishings needed within your department. The need for 
new dishes, glasses, an iron, pots and pans, and re- 
decorating presents an opportunity for choice of. all 
kinds. Students can compare prices and qualities and 
decide the quality needed for specific purposes. 

They can check merchandise in the local stores and 
the best times for buying. They can discuss the merits 
of paying cash, charging, or buying on the installment 
plan. They can analyze the costs of hiring someone to 
do a job such as painting, repairing, or building versus 
doing it themselves. Finally, they can decide where the 
costs of furnishings and decoration fits into the total 
budget. 

Several discussion sessions can well be given to check- 
ing hidden costs of operating a department. Make this 
a surprise project and challenge everyone’s detective 
ability. Many items must be paid for regularly, both at 
home and at school, which no one notices or which every- 
one takes for granted. For example, is the gas in the 
stoves free? Do electric lights burn without cost? Is 


1955 
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They need to evaluate money objectively. 


water free? Is there a charge for disposing of garbage, 
for cleaning the room? What are the costs of repairs, 
delivery services, laundry? Then, there is the question 
of fire insurance and workmen’s compensation. Even 
though these costs are paid by the school as a whole 
rather than the particular department, students can 
scout them out as part of the total cost of operating. 
Such discussions also fan out into rent and building 
costs and into service costs of all sorts. 

Estimating and juggling costs is a difficult job when- 
ever it occurs. Pressures to do certain things in a cer- 
tain way, unexpected emergencies, and errors in judg- 
ment are all part of the plan, and so it is in everyday 
life. The committee which has to plan the last activity 
of the year may be hard pressed to keep up the standards 
on the amount of money that is left in the budget. The 
situation is like any family situation, however, so keep 
the plan flexible and allow for adjustments. No teach- 
er is better equipped to give young people an over-all 
sense of money than a home economics teacher. She 
can show how the areas of food, clothing, housing, etc. 
are all wrapped in a cocoon of financial threads. She 
can help present an over-all picture of living costs from 
housing and recreation to organizational dues and pen- 
sion plans. She can show how individual expenses must 
become part of a total plan and how psychological pres- 
sures affect spending. She can help students see their 
way through the demands of the economics world toward 
the satisfactions of a home and community lif: 


Service costs part of budget. 
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Traum Sewing Bird, copy 
of an old German piece. 
ue Clamps firmly, gives “third 
hand” for hemming, rip- 
ping, basting, leaves hands 
free. Has pin cushion tov. 


@ With all the new sewing aids on the market this spring, an 
instructor’s job is easier than ever before. Fascinating devices 
to fit on the sewing machine make the homemade look a thing 
of the past. Kits for making buttons and belts help to give a 
professional look. Special tools make it possible to transfer 
pattern markings accurately, and even the old-fashioned tape 
measure has been streamlined. Now there are scissors for 
every snipping job. Trimmings are prettier in color and design 
than ever before. Such respected names as Singer, Dritz, 
Traum, Wright, Walco, Bac-a-Brand and others brings us all 
these exciting new sewing accessories, to make teaching even 
more stimulating, and students even more responsive. We give 
you a roundup of new aids in sewing, which should prove in- 
valuable in the classroom, both to teachers and students. 


@ Dritz presents a new pressing cloth, which does a 
wonderful job on yelvets and embroidered work. An 
ingenious button marker, tracing wheel and a rub- 
ber pin cushion are other unusual sewing aids. The 
three pencil-like items are, left to right, an efficient 
seam ripper, a chalk pencil, a magnet. Like a car- 
penter’s rule, the tape measure falls in trim folds. 
Traum presents a new nylon boning, an awl with its 
protective sheath, and a box of Pretty Pins. For a 
neat sewing machine, a nylon brush from Singer. 


Two new devices by Singer: Above & 
right, the Walking Presser Foot. 
Below, the Automatic Zigzagger, 
to use with Singer’s machines to 
achieve perfect automatic decora- 
tive stitching in dozens of new 
patterns and design variations. 


@ Zippers are more important than ever 
in the construction of a garment, and 
this Crown “Trouble-Free” zipper by 
Coats and Clark guarantees to live up 
to its name. Convenient new package. 
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Upper left, beads and sequins on cork balls trim a 
a velvet tie, Walco Bead Co. Below, Talon zippers 
now sold in matched sets in a convenient new mer- 
chandising plan. (Overlapping) Plastic apron Cur- 
vet from Traum. Upper right, the Walco Precision 
Rhinestone Setter. Below, Belt and Buckle sets in 
Western and conventional styles, also Eyelet Tool 
Kit from Bac-a-Brand. The decorative snappers and 
applicator set, also wide-eyed Bodkin from Dritz. 


ae A new twist in pins—the Twist Pin, by Prim. 
Shaped like a figure eight, it can grip more 
securely than a straight pin. As illustrated, 
both ends of the pin may be twisted into the 
fabric. These pins are used for basting, or to 
hold shank buitons which must be removed 
from the garment for dry cleaning or washing. 


ae Crisp, colorful new Spring “trims,” Wright's 
Upper left, Triple Tier Ruffle, 7 wash fast 
colors. Lower middle, new Nylon ruffling in 
scalloped and eyelet’ designs, wide color 
selection. Bottom, ruffling with finished 
top. Right top, plaid bias trim, below em- 
broidery trims variety of colored tapes. 


The Singer Tracing Kit holds tracing paper and wheel to 
transfer pattern markings. Shears by Singer show, top, 
a Dritz straight gauge, and below, Singer’s bias gauge. Masso 
Also pictured are Joy’s smaller pinking shears, a set 
of Singer embroidery scissers, Traum sliding gauge. 
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Using Teaching Aids 
In a Foods Class 


An interview with Agnes Comcowich 


O MRS. Agnes Comcowich, home economics teacher 
at the Senior High School in Port Chester, New 
York, the principal advantage of teaching aids provided 
by food manufacturers is that business-prepared materi- 
als offer an accurate source of up-to-date information. 
“This news service function of manufacturers’ aids 
punctuates our teaching from textbooks and our regular 
food activities with a direct tie-line to the fast-moving 
activities of our generation,” Mrs. Comcowich said. “To 
borrow a word from our teen-age students, home eco- 
nomics are ‘hep’ to what’s going on in the food world, 
thanks to this flow of current information maintained 
by specialists with leading food companies.” 

Mrs. Comcowich is not one to take a_ business- 
prepared lesson plan and use it as it is. She prefers 
general basic information material which provides a 
flexibility of use, materials which she can share with 
her students so that they in turn can share at home 
their learning experience at school. She suggests that 
students save up interesting tidbits from the school day, 
such as word about new products for conversation at 
the family table. 

The introduction of the new instant nonfat dry milks 
last fall was cited by Mrs. Comcowich as an example 
of the value of timely factual information from manu- 
facturers’ teaching aids. “Students in our foods classes 
were learning about the magic of instant nonfat dry 
milk at almost the same time that it was introduced 
to the grocers’ shelves in Port Chester,” Mrs. Com- 
cowich said. “I feel this news about an important food 
while it is still news gives vitality to our classroom dis- 
cussions and stimulates student interest in the overall 
program.” 

Like so many home economics teachers, Mrs. Com- 
cowich maintains a library in her school kitchen for 
students’ reference. Business aids—leaflets and book- 
lets of various types—figure importantly along with 
basic nutrition books and cookbooks. 

Leaflets with tested recipes are a special joy to Mrs. 
Comcowich’s students. She encourages her foods stu- 
dents to save recipes they like. ‘Most of the girls en- 
joy starting what you might call a ‘hope chest’ of 
recipes,” she said, pointing out that even after four or 
five years some of her former students reported that 
they still have some of the business leaflets received 


in class. 

Mrs. Comcowich likes the custom type of information 
service which encourages teachers to ask any special 
questions of manufacturers not contained in general 
materials. She also told of the new letter of current 


news in nutrition maintained by the Starlac Informa- 
tion Service for health, education, nutrition, and wel- 
fare fields. She explained that the exchange of ideas 
through reports of activities of groups throughout the 
country often suggested to her ideas for class projects. 

As an example of teaching aids in action, Mrs. Com- 
cowich suggested that students try at home the recipes 
and the sample pre-measured envelopes of non-fat dry 
milk provided by a manufacturer. This, of course, was 
a follow-up of classroom discussion and demonstration, 
and fitted into their assignment to prepare a family 
meal over the weekend. 

Mrs. Comcowich relates the study to the student her- 
self as well as the application of her learning at home 
or in her own future home. 

For example, when there is a discussion of nutrition 
she relates this to the importance of the essential nu- 
trients for good health which in turn means good looks. 

She finds that many of her teen-age students fail to 
get their minimum daily requirements of milk—mostly 
because of weight watching. So she emphasized in the 
classroom discussion of new instant nonfat dry milk 
the fact that through this new product the students 
could obtain important milk nutrients without the fat. 

Mrs. Comcowich praised food manufacturers for their 
good taste in the preparation of teaching materials. 
“They show a sincere desire,” she said, “to present in- 
formation on a professional level to educators.” 
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TEACHING AIDS 
IN ACTION 


Each month we visit a classroom and show you 


how other teachers use business-sponsored aids 


Above 


Teacher, Agnes Comcowich checks student Janet 
Nethercott as she liquifies pre-measured quart 
envelope of instant nonfat dry milk. Another 
student, Barbara Anulis, checks speed of mixing. 


Right 

Students Pat Gorgonne, Dixie Skaggs follow 
clam chowder recipe from booklet by Nonfat 
Dry Milk Information Service, Starlac Divi- 
sion of Borden Co. Mrs. Comcowich looks on. 


Opposite page 

Elizabeth Bussing, food consultant of the 
Starlac Division of the Borden Company, vis- 
its Agnes Comcowich, discusses displays and 
Mrs. Bussing’s bi-monthly News Letter. 


Below 

The library with many leaflets and_ booklets 
from food manufacturers is a busy corner in 
the foods classes at Port Chester High School. 
Home economics students using library are 
Marie Valentine, Ann Bareese, Sally Santora. 
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Fish fillets — fresh or frozen — are avail- 
able throughout the year. Broiling is 
a favorite method of preparing fillets. 


Shrimp is now high on the USDA's list of plen- 
tiful foods. It's wonderful for canape trays 
served chilled with a tasty “dunking” sauce. 


Shrimp photos courtesy Shrimp Assn. of the Americas 


Serve shrimp as a main dish with rice and a spicy creole 
sauce (recive on page 20). When cooking seafood, avoid 
evercooking. Boil shrimp 2 to 5 minutes—never longer. 
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ABUNDANCE 


from the Sea 


ANY scientists worrying about feeding an over- 
populated world are looking to the sea as a 
solution. In the future, of course, is the trans- 

formation of ocean plant growth into food for human 
consumption by the process of photosynthesis. But of 
more immediate interest is the news from the National 
Fisheries Institute that supplies of frozen steaks and 
fillets of saltwater fish are unusually plentiful this 
spring. There.arey151 million pounds of frozen fish 
ready for American dinner tables—23 million pounds 
more than at this time last year. 

When it comes to shellfish, we find that catches of 
shrimp, oysters, crab, lobster, and scallops have been 
so high that almost 43 million pounds of this delicious 
seafood have been frozen for future good eating. 


HIGH NUTRITIVE VALUE 


All this food, of course, is generously endowed with 
high-grade, easily-digested protein, vitamins, and min- 
erals for which all food from our oceans, lakes, rivers, 
and ponds is noted. t 

Happily, most of this vast amount of frozen fish and 
shellfish is available to the American consumer in many 
easy-to-prepare or ready-prepared forms. Besides the 
fillets and steaks — all cleaned, boned, and packaged, 
which have been on the market for several years—there 
is now an amazing variety of ready-to-eat delicacies 
that the fishing industry has contributed to the fast 
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Fish photos courtesy National Fisheries Institute 


Modern marketing brings fish and 


shellfish to the nations’ tables 


for year-round, economical treats 


tempo of modern living. Fish sticks, deviled crab, sea- 
food dinners, cooked breaded shrimp and fish fillets, tish 
and shellfish soups—all may be bought frozen in any 
season, in any part of the country. They just need to 
be heated and served. 


A STAR IS BORN 


As an illustration of how frozen fishery products 
catch the fancy and appetites of Americans, take the 
short but phenomenal history of the fish stick business. 
Fish sticks were first distributed nationally about a 
year ago (March, 1954). Now only twelve months later, 
more than 54 companies are in the fish stick business, 
producing more than 50 million pounds of cooked and 
uncooked sticks annually. 

At first, cod, ocean perch, haddock, pollock, blue- 
fish, and other groundfish caught in New England 
waters were the fish used for the sticks. Now, the 
fish sticks are being made from salmon, halibut, sword- 
fish, and other species as well. 


RULES FOR COOKING FISH 
There are many delicious and attractive ways of 
serving this abundance from the sea. The pre-cooked 
specialties are all ready to heat and eat. But other 
varieties of fresh and frozen fish and shellfish present 
no problems of preparation if the basic principles of 
fish cookery are followed. The most important rule, 
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Fish steaks—halibut, haddock, or cod— 
are delicious when dipped in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs, and then oven-fried. 


In this festive recipe fish fillets are 
simmered gently and then served with 


an easy-to-prepare orange 


of course, is not to overcook. Swimming is such easy 
work for fish that they don’t develop tough muscles. 
Long cooking. and high temperatures dry them out. 
Broiling, pan-frying, steaming or boiling, and bak- 
ing are all popular methods of preparing fish. The 
recipes given on the next page are variations of these 
basic methods. 

A word about shrimp—once considered a _ luxury 
food and now in such plentiful, budget-wise, supply. 
Raw shrimp may be shucked before or after boiling. 
To clean shrimp, hold tail end in left hand, slip thumb 
under shell between feelers and lift off two or three 
segments in one motion. Then, still holding firmly to 
tail, pull out shrimp from remaining’ shell section and 
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x, tail. The black sand vein (which is 

harmless) may be removed with a 
a sharp knife. Cook in boiling salted 
+ water two to five minutes. 


Shrimp Creole 
iS ... just one of the many interest- 
ing ways to serve shrimp hot as a 
main dish—with a creole sauce. 


3 small onions 
3 green peppers 
f 14 stick butter or margarine 
1 tablespeon cornstarch 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
14 teaspoon basil 
: 2 No. 2 cans tomatoes 
'o cup uncooked rice 
. 114 pounds raw shrimp, fresh or frozen 
* 
: Slice onions and 1 green pepper. Cut 
' remaining green peppers in half. Re- 
i move stem and seeds. Melt butter in 
frying pan. Add onion and _ pepper 
Ms rings and cook until tender. Stir in 
i cornstarch, salt, pepper, basil, and to- 
¥ matoes. Simmer over very low heat 
while you prepare rice and shrimp. 
Cook rice in boiling, salted water 
until tender. Meanwhile cook shrimp 
: and halved green peppers in boiling 
“A water 3-5 minutes. Drain and clean 
a shrimp. Serve sauce with shrimp ar- 


ranged around edge of sauce and rice 
in cooked green pepper half. Makes 3 
4 or 4 generous servings. 


Broiled Fish Fillets 


nothing could be more simple 
than broiled fish. Fresh or frozen, 
Y steaks or fillets, the basic method is 
e the same. Brush lightly with fat and 
broil quickly for best results. (Good 
tor dieters, too. ) 
Place fillets skin side down in pre- 
heated fiameproof pan which can be 
used as a serving dish. 


(If fillets are 


frozen, let thaw completely at room 
temperature or in the refrigerator.) 
Brush fillets with salad oil, sprinkle 
with paprika, salt, and pepper. Place 
in broiler about two inches from heat. 
Broil six to eight minutes, or until fish 
flakes easily when tested with a fork. 
Serve immediately, garnished with 
parsley and lemon wedges. 


Fish Turbans 


for an easy dish that looks ex- 
tra special, fish turbans are filled 
with a tasty mushroom stuffing. 


2 1-pound packages frozen fish fillets 
(cod, haddock, or ocean perch) 


3 
| tablespoon chopped onion 
* cup chopped canned mushrooms 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 

cup cream 

2 beaten eggs 

lL teaspoon chopped parsley 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Let fish fillets thaw on bottom shelf 
of the refrigerator or at room temper- 
ature. Grease a six-well muffin pan. 
Set oven at 375° F. Sprinkle fillets 
with lemon juice and coil each fillet 
around the inside of a muffin well. Melt 
butter in saucepan, Add onion and 
saute until golden brown. Add mush- 
rooms, bread crumbs, cream, beaten 
eggs, parsley. Season with salt and 
pepper. Stir until well mixed. Cook 
over low heat until mixture thickens. 
Spoon into center of fish turbans. Bake 
at 375° F. 15 to 20 minutes, or until 
fish flakes easily when tested with fork. 
Serve immediately on hot platter. 
Makes six servings. 


Oven-Fried Fish 


breading and then frying is an- 
other favorite method of preparing 
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fish. In this recipe, instead of pan- 
frying the steaks are brushed with 
melted butter and then quickly oven- | 
fried at a high temperature. The 
crisp coating makes an excellent con- : 
trast to the softer texture of the fish. / 


4 fish steaks (halibut, haddock, cod) 
1 egg 
Salt and pepper 
3 tablespoons milk 
14 cup fine dry bread crumbs 
3 tablespoons melted butter or other 
liquid shortening 


Beat egg with salt and pepper and 
milk in a shallow bowl large enough to 
hold steaks. Spread bread crumbs on 
piece of waxed paper. Drain fish steaks. 
Dip in beaten egg mixture. Coat with 
bread crumbs. Place in greased baking 
dish or pan. Pour melted butter over 
steaks. Bake in a very hot oven 
(500° F.) 10 to 12 minutes, or until 
fish flakes easily when tested with a 
fork. Serve immediately on a_ hot 1 
platter. 


Fillets with Orange Sauce 


... this easy-to-prepare recipe has 
a gourmet touch. The fish is sim- 
mered or steamed gently and served 
with an orange sauce. 


1 package frozen fish fillets 
Salt and white pepper 
1 orange 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
14 small onion, minced 
Juice of one lemon 
Juice of one orange 
14 cup water 
1 teaspoon flour 


Thaw frozen fillets at room temper- 
ature until pieces can be pulled apart. 
Cut into serving-size portions. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Cut peel from 
orange, being careful to remove only a 
thin layer. Slice peel into thin strips. 
Cook about 2 minutes in boiling water. 
Drain. Finish peeling orange and slice; 
set aside for use as garnish. Melt 3 
tablespoons butter in a frying pan. 
Add minced onion and cook until ten- 
der. Add fruit juices and water. Bring 
to a boil. Add fish. Simmer covered 
10 to 12 minutes, or until fish flakes 
easily when tested with a fork. Remove 
fish to a heated platter and keep warm 
until sauce is ready. Cook liquid in 
pan until it is reduced to about one- 
half cup. Cream remaining 1 table- 
spoon butter with flour. Stir into liquid 
and cook until thickened. Taste, and 
season if necessary. Pour sauce over 
fish. Garnish with orange slices and 
serve immediately. Makes 83 or 4 
servings. 


Fish turbans—fillets are coiled around 
the inside of muffin tins, filled with 
a tasty mushroom stuffing, then baked. 
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No-Roll Pastry Method 


@ Here is a pastry method that’s really new. Beginners 
will like the ease of preparation, and even veteran pie- 
makers will cheer the quality of the finished product. 
The dry ingredients are sifted directly into the pie pan. 
A mixture of salad oil and milk is poured right over 
these ingredients, mixed with a fork, and you’re ready 
to “push” the pastry into place. No rolling out, no board 
or bow! to wash, and the results are amazingly good. 


PRACTICAL'S 


SERIES 


Developed by the home service department of Corn 
Products Refining Co., here’s the basic recipe for a 
single 8- or 9-inch pie crust: 
cups sifted all-purpose flour 1 teaspoon salt 
teaspoons sugar 

2 tablespoons cold milk 


1% 
1% 14 cup salad oil 


Follow the directions under the photos. 


Sift dry ingredients into pie pan. Com- Mixing 
bine salad oil and milk in measuring cup. 
Whip with fork until thick and creamy. 
Pour al! at once over the flour mixture. completely dampened and forms a dough. 


To flute, shape dough to make a smooth 
rim. Then pinch dough lightly with fin- 
gers. Do not make a high fluted rim. 


For Baked Shell: Prick entire surface. Bake in hot 
oven (425° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Cool and fill. 

For Unbaked Shell: Fill as desired and bake in hot 
oven (400° F.) 15 minutes. Then reduce to moderate 
(350° F.) and bake until filling tests done. 

For Crumble Crust: (8- or 9-inch pie) Combine as 
directed above, using 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 
114 teaspoons salt, 2% cup salad oil, and 3 tablespoons 
milk. Set aside about 4% of mixed dough for topping. 
Press remaining dough into pan as for single crust. 
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is done right in the pie pan. Press dough evenly and firmly to line 
Using a fork, mix the salad oil and milk bottom of pan. Using fingers, press the 
with the dry ingredients until flour is dough up to line sides and partly cover 


the rim. Press to a uniform thickness. 


tesy Corn Products Refining 


No-roll method makes tender pastry for tarts and all pies. 


Fill as desired. Crumble dough for topping into small 
bits and sprinkle over filling. Bake in hot oven 
(400° F.) 15 minutes. Reduce to 350° F. and bake 30 to 
40 minutes or until filling is done. (Note: Always pre- 
pare filling before making pastry.) 

For Tart Shells: Follow recipe for Crumble Crust. 
Combine ingredients in bowl. Divide pastry into & me- 
dium tart pans. Line pans as for baked shell. Prick 
entire surface. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 12 minutes. 
Cool in pans. Remove before filling. 
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Let's Talk 


About Filmstrips 


By VERA FALCONER 


{ F ALL the mechanized teaching aids, the filmstrip 
/ is the simplest, most economical, most flexible, and 
possibly most “teachable.” 

Simple. You just pick up the light, uncomplicated 
projector with one hand. Tuck the filmstrip itself into 
your pocket. No take-up reel or other extra needed. 
Set up quickly and easily. There is no whirling, whir- 
ring, or humming. No watching of that fascinating 
machinery instead of the screen. As Samuel P. Robbins 
of the Bayside High School once said, “So easy, not 
only a high school youngster, but even a teacher can 
operate it.” 

In fact, even a seven-year-old can run it. 

The strip can be as much a part of you as you 
want to make it. Flexible. Adaptable. Expandable. 
Contractable. You amplify the contents with your own 
knowledge, your understanding of the needs and inter- 
ests of the class, and warm it with your own person- 
ality. Run the whole thing or just a sequence. Turn 
back, if some detail escaped. 

A part of your class, too, as much as you and they 
let it be. A good filmstrip is to be worked with. The 
class examines it, turns it over in their mental fingers, 
probing and exploring. Discussion, questioning, an- 
swering while the picture is right there and interest 
is lively. 

Since you and your class work intimately with the 
strip, weaving it firmly into the structure of your 
learning, it goes on and on and on after the screening 
is finished. Stimulation to follow-up can be enormous 

-reading, research, reports, map-making, whatever is 
needed. In fact, as a certain aspect kindles a student’s 
curiosity during the showing, individual follow-up can 
be assigned’ then and there. You and the class will 
refer to the strip again and again. 

Your school can slip a filmstrip library into both 
limited budgets and limited storage space. A  film- 
strip can be purchased for about the same amount as 
a film can be rented. The latitude of a filmstrip is 
surprising—because it is flexible, the same strip can 
be used effectively at different levels. This trait makes 
the strip even more economical. 


Four or five projectors of popular models can be 
purchased for the same price as one comparable movie 
projector. Thus, equipment scheduling is simplified. 
Many schools find it possible to have classroom or 
department strip libraries. 

As for storage, well, a neat drawerful of filmstrip 
cans takes much less space than delicate, individual 
glass slides, or still-picture files, or motion-picture 
racks. Besides, the filmstrip is practically indestruct- 
ible today. 

Today’s filmstrip differs greatly from one of the 
first in the 1920’s. Then the strip was merely a 
simplification and substitution for the glass slide. Just 
a collection of slides presented first on 55mm and 
later on 35mm film. Today, it is a distinct medium. 
The best are carefully planned, pictorial content meticu- 
lously selected, script and pictures coordinated into a 
smooth, interesting entity. 

Within recent years we can see definite production 
trends. Sets or series, rather than helter-skelter un- 
related singles. Subscription plans. Correlations with 
movies and with textbooks. All these make for better 
materials, more teachability, greater ease of selection. 
Producers supply better catalogues, well indexed. Pre- 
viewing is easier, too. 

Filmstrips are no longer exclusively school material. 
Community-wise they find themselves in clubs, at chil- 
dren’s parties, and other informal groups. Several 
public libraries in Canada, and one or two here, have 
filmstrip departments from which you can borrow both 
strips and projector. Business and industry use film- 
strips—for in-service training, for messages to dealers 
and salesmen, for meetings. Our Armed Services also 
use them. 

The rise of the filmstrip; especially in post-war 
years, has been phenomenal, both in production and 
in use. One major dealer found a 100 per cent increase 
in filmstrip sales in one year. One city audio-visual 
department found that teachers in the system were 
using as many strips per month during 1954 as they 
used during the entire year of 1937. Even non-electri- 
fied schools use strips—thanks to the Coleman lantern 
projector. 

Naturally, the filmstrip story today isn’t perfect. 
Better strips on many subjects are needed. Preview 
possibilities need expansion and simplification. A more 
complete literature is needed, especially critical reviews 
of new material. We can all help by letting producers 
know what we like, what we dislike, what we need and 
what we will buy. Practical will welcome your com- 
ments and suggestions. 
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Budgeting Energy 


for Happier Living 


BY DR. LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


ORK simplification in the home is of great im- 

portance. What takes place at home not only 

makes for happiness or unhappiness there, but 
influences every member of the household throughout 
the entire day. Good housekeeping and good family re- 
lations sends people from home ready to work and wel- 
comes them back ready and able to rest. 

The first question in work simplification is, “Is the 
job necessary?” We use intangible as well as tangible 
measuring sticks. We ask, “Does this job accomplish 
something needed for an adequate standard of living?” 
and “Does this job make anyone happy in the doing or 
in enjoying the results?” 

If we decide the job is necessary, we then ask these 
questions: What? Why? When? How? Where? Who? 

To know what we are going to do, we make job de- 
scriptions and follow these with job demands. Job de- 
scriptions suggest possible simplifications. Job demands 
help us select people or machines to do the jobs. Or they 
show the need to adapt jobs to fit the people or ma- 
chines available. 

To know the “why,” we look at our objectives and 
rate the importance of one job over another. 

To decide the “when,” we first find out how long it 
takes to do the job. Then we fit it into our time schedule. 

The “how” is the chief area of our work simplifica- 
tion. It also gives the answer to the question, “where.” 

The “who” helps us to calculate how much time and 
energy we can expect from our home group. And how 
much satisfaction we can hope the work will give to 
each member of the group. We think of them not only 
as individuals in a group, but as members of a family 
team, or as small teams in the family group. 

To further work simplification in the home we have 
been able to turn to industry and business for appro- 
priate techniques. Process charts, micromotion films, 
simo charts, chronocyclegraphs are all available to the 
home economist and the homemaker. 

So also are techniques of human relations. There are 
tests for the selection of people and for assignment of 
jobs, adequate learning prcecesses, and use of financial 
and non-financial incentives. But such techniques must 


Dr. Gilbreth is an expert on time-motion studies. 
Her work serves management in industry and the home. 


be supplemented by a warm interest in people and the 
desire to make them happy in work and in the results 
of work. 

Every work simplification problem in some way in- 
volves people. The home economist starts with the work 
as it is, and with the worker as he is, and then applies 
the simplest work simplification techniques to state and 
solve the problem. After she has applied this, she de- 
cides whether other available techniques would be more 
useful to her. 

There is seldom a cut-and-dried answer. Each indi- 
vidual is different from every other. But in some way 
he is like every other. We try to utilize his time and 
energy to the best advantage. Of course we do best 
when he cooperates. For then we are sure we are work- 
ing not only for him, but with him. 

The teacher of home economics is in an especially 
favorable position to promote work simplification in the 
home. She knows the needs of the home and she is 
prepared to meet them. She is equipped to work with 
industrial engineers who have developed work simpli- 
fication and are using it in business and industry. 

She has the three requisites for applying work simpli- 
fication. First, the educated head—prepared by school 
and college. And she is convinced that continuous edu- 
cation and training are necessary throughout life. Sec- 
ond, the educated hands. She has had laboratory train- 
ing and works continuously to demonstrate what she 
teaches. Third, the educated heart. It is this that took 
her into teaching, it may have been this that took her 
into home economics. 

The field for work simplification in home economics 
teaching is constantly expanding. Every country in the 
world that is interested in management is asking for 
such teaching. There is need to send our teachers to 
help other countries, and to welcome teachers who come 
to our country to be taught and trained. 

We must also recognize that those who go to teach 
can also learn, if they go with the learning attitude. 
And that those who teach here learn from our visitors, 
if they eager to learn. 

We create a fine atmosphere of give-and-take as we 
share. We hope that work simplification can make a 
contribution. 
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USING WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Nome tare 


OMEONE has said that “men, women and children, 
in any family unit, are not getting a full share of 
life if their food, shelter, and clothing needs are 

completely satisfied and nothing more. Other important 
needs are surely the mental and spiritual well-being 
which it is the homemaker’s peculiar function to pour 
out to her family.” 

How can we economists help the present and future 
homemakers to find the time, the energy, the know-how 
to give them and their families a richer, fuller life? 

Perhaps we should start with ourselves. A good place 
to begin is to make the principles of work simplification 
so much a part of us that we become examples and 
teachers of “the good news” in all phases of our 
activities. 

Work simplification is not new. In the 1920’s it was 
called “household efficiency.” In the ’30’s “time manage- 
ment” and “motion management” came into use. Dur- 
ing World War II we called it “work improvement.” 


Miss Beard is Acting Chairman, Household Equip- 
ment, School of Home Economics, Ohio State University. 


Then “job methods” and “time and motion economy.” 
These terms along with “work simplification” had their 
share in describing a method of working out problems 
relating to use of time, use of energy, and use of 
materials. 

This method—no matter by what name it may be 
called — uses the scientific approach or the thinking 
process to problems relating to job improvement. In 
other words, new patterns for doing tasks are evolved 
by deliberately seeking the facts on a tried and true 
basis rather than leaving them to be solved by past hab- 
its, whim, fancy, or prejudice. Few really get where 
they want to go by drifting with the tide. We cannot, 
we must not, let the only life we live be wasted on 
trivials, unnecessary use of human effort, or in con- 
tinuing habits of work which are outmoded or without 
any real meaning or purpose. 

The first approach to work simplification is to realize 
it as the individual’s problem. 

Let’s take a look at the homes of today. What’s in 
the house? The homemaker and her family! 


EACH HOMEMAKER HAS A DIFFERENT MIND 


Some minds are quick to grasp new ideas. 

Some minds are trained in scientific methods. 

Some minds are willing to learn. Others are not— 
und are closed. Some are “unbreakable.” 

Some minds are slow. 

Some minds are on other things than things in the 
home. 

Some minds are cluttered. Some gullible. 

Some are serene and calm. 
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By RUTH M. BEARD 


EACH HOMEMAKER HAS A DIFFERENT BODY 


Some are young—some older. 

Some are tall—some short. 

Some have muscles which haven’t been used in a long 
time. Some can stoop. Others have to bend. 
_ Some bodies are in good physical condition. Others 
are worn out or just lazy. 

Same are just walking around. 


EACH HOUSE HAS DIFFERENT TOOLS 

Some houses use gas for cooking, refrigeration, and 
heating. Others use electricity, kerosene, or coal. 

Some kitchens are well arranged with every conceiv- 
able tool made by man. Others have few tools. 

Some houses are hot, some cool. Some poorly lighted, 
others well illuminated. 

Some houses are small. Others are large enough for 
two families. 

Some kitchens have floorcoverings of asphalt tile, 
others have vinyl, or linoleum. 

Some houses have basements and stairways—others 
are spread out over much land and may have no stair- 
ways. 
MANAGING THE MIND, BODY, AND TOOLS 

In every home there are the jobs to do—even these 
vary from house to house. But whatever they are the 
job must be done. In order to get the work done the 
individual must bring the three factors—mind, body, 
and tool into balance. Each must play its part in the 
doing of even the simplest of tasks. 

How can we train the mind, the body so that the tool 
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takes on most of the load? For it is the tool which in 
the long run can make the job easier or more difficult 
to do. Since the tool is chosen by the mind and used by 
the body it is most important to make a wise selection 
in the beginning. 


USING PRINCIPLES OF WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


In general, it is the adherence to work simplification 
methods which help us manage the mind, body, and 
tools. There are six principles in work simplification 
which ease the accomplishment of tasks. 


1—LEAVE OUT ANY PART OF THE TASK YOU CAN 


Does the job really need to be done or can some part 
of it be left out? 

Throw out habits of work which are based on whim, 
fancy or prejudice. Some standards of housekeeping 
may have to be lowered to make way for higher stand- 
ards of homemaking. 

Here are some examples of the application of Prin- 
ciple I. 

1. Put shirts on hangers rather than folding them 
if space permits. 

2. Avoid picking things up and setting them down. 
For example, lids or stoppers for baking-powder cans 
or flavoring bottles. 

3. Use a big measure instead of filling and refilling 
a smaller one. 

4. Drain dishes instead of towel-drying them. 

5. Use sheets without ironing. 
6. Make bed by taking one trip around it. 
7. Pin-baste some seams. 

8. Get rid of all the really useless things about the 

house. 


1I—MAKE ONE TASK OF TWO OR MORE 


Combine tasks—try to do one task as you do another. 

Some examples of the application of Principle II are: 

1. Serve food in the baking dish in which it is cooked. 

2. Serve one-dish meals. 

3. Fold pillow cases as you iron them. 

4. Cut biscuits square with a knife instead of using 
biscuit-cutter. 

5. Use furniture wax to clean and polish furniture. 

6. Prepare at one time large quantities of mixes for 
quick breads, fat-and-flour mixes for white sauce. 

7. Prepare celery for soups and salads as you wash 
and clean celery. 

8. Remove clothes from dryer before they are dry. 
Let the dryer do the dampening. 

9. Use attachments on vacuum cleaner often enough 
to eliminate need for washing lamp shades, draperies, 
walls, woodwork, etc. 


III—KEEP EVERYTHING WITHIN EASY REACH 


Take a good look at all storage facilities. Is there a 
place for everything, and is everything in its place? 
Well-planned storage of tools, supplies, clothing, books, 
ete., can result in much freed time and energy for all 
family members. 

Some examples of the application of Principle III are: 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The simple task of opening a can is used to show the number of 
waste motions made when conventional placement is followed. 


Lights on woman's arms trace her movements as she bends for 
can, reaches up for saucepan, and crosses room to can opener. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY INTERPRETS 


Time and Motion Studies 


After rearrangement of equipment, the home- 
maker uses fewer motions and saves almost 
36 seconds in total time. The saucepan and 
the can have been placed on waist-high 
shelves, the opener on the wall behind her. 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of a homemaker’s walk- 
ing, 75 per cent of her bending and lifting, and 60 
per cent of her reaching can be avoided. 

That’s the conclusion of carefully measured tests of 
actual homemaking tasks, conducted by the home 
economics department at Wayne University in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Sponsored by the Michigan Heart Association, the 
tests have formed the basis for free classes in labor- 
saving housekeeping. Over 3,000 Michigan home- 
makers have been taught through the facilities at 
Wayne and Michigan State College extension course. 
So far the teachers have named the following as the 
chief causes of most of the unnecessary work: 

e Poor arrangement of the present household equip- 
ment in many homes. 

e Lack of foresight in working methods. 

e Abject surrender to architects and designers who 
aim at eye-appealing kitchens built for a mythical 
“average” housewife five feet five inches tall and 
weighing 140 pounds. 

¢ Blind insistence on doing things “the way Mother 
did them.” 


“Most women,” says Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, 


Adapted from an article by Ernest La France in Parade. 
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chairman of Wayne University’s Home Economics 
Department, who conducted the tests and planned the 
classes, “feel exhausted at the end of a day. No won- 
der! They walk up to 500 feet making a single meal, 
stoop down a dozen times, and reach up 40 to 50 times. 

“One woman we studied was opening a 22-pound 
drawer loaded with equipment every time she wanted 
her one-and-a-half-ounce paring knife. Another was 
lifting a 72-pound bed corner every time she made it 
—because she ‘didn’t want to mar the floor.’ Some 
women exert a foot-ton of energy on an average 
family wash.” 

The remedies long have been known to home eco- 
nomics experts but seldom taught personally to house- 
wives. Here are main ones: 

e Avoid kitchen bending and reaching, by placing 
articles used daily—china, cooking utensils and tools, 
foods, and cleaning materials—on shelves no higher 
than shoulder level and no lower than fingertip level 
when you drop your arm in standing position. It takes 
19 times the energy to get something three inches 
from the floor as it does to get at elbow level. 

e Prevent back or shoulder fatigue, by adjusting 
working levels where possible to your working level 
—for a difference of even 15 per cent too high or too 
low can double the strain. Where possible, put plat- 
forms under large appliances that are too low (many 
washing machines, for instance) and remove orna- 


lor Homemakers 


mental bases from those that are too high (such as 
kitchen stoves). 

e Avoid unnecessary walking by keeping needed 
materials at the point of actual use, or as near it as 
possible. When setting a table or doing other work 
involving transportation of a number of small objects, 
save trips by using a light, maneuverable tray cart 
(cost: about $11). 

e Avoid lifting heavy weights (such as beds, chairs, 
tables) by placing them where they don’t have to be 
moved to clean around. Avoid lifting heavy, wet laun- 
dry by wheeling it in a cart. 

e Reduce trips up or down stairs by thinking ahead 
of everything you will need, keeping everything pos- 
sible on the floor where used. If yours is a two-story 
house, provide duplicate sets of cleaning materials 
for each floor. 

e Avoid eye fatigue (which takes up to 25 per cent 
of your energy) and extra bending to see, by getting 
sufficient lighting and correct glasses. 

e Sit down for ironing, preparing vegetables, and 
other like chores. That way they require only about 
half the energy expended when you're standing up. 
Sit in a low chair, feet flat on floor. 

e Avoid wasted motion by pre-positioning all articles 
used for each task within natural reach as you 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Arms’ reach defines zone where most-used items 
should be kept; dishes to right, spices at left. 


Old way of making casserole took woman 12 trips 
between sink-refrigerator, 28 steps to range. 


Refriz. 


Sink 


Range 


New way of making same dish uses logical place- 
ment of items, proper planning cuts extra steps. 


Easier ironing is possible with adjustable board 
allowing homemaker to sit comfortably during job. 
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LEARNING THROUGH PRACTICE IN A 


by WORK simplification something new? Students in 

the home management houses at the Pennsylvania 
State University are answering “No!” They are finding 
that their mothers and: grandmothers knew a great deal 
about this subject. Childhood echoes of the oft-repeated, 
sage advice, ““Let your head save your heels,” ring in 
their ears as they go about their house activities of 
living together as a family group. 

They recall in their grandmothers’ houses salt and 
pepper at the range, dish towel near the sink, and extra 
dust cloths upstairs. But they are learning that work 
simplification principles can be applied in many new 
ways in modern-day living with houses, equipment, fur- 
nishings, and activities that differ a great deal from 
those of grandmothers’ days. 

Open planning within newly-designed houses de- 
creases the areas that can be closed against soil. Open 
terraces and unsheltered doorways increase possibilities 
of outside dirt that is tracked and blown into the house. 
Glass walls and picture windows are difficult to clean 
and floor levels. 


from ground 


Dorothea Ebert used a 
long-handied revolving 
plastic brush to demon- 
strate efficient method of 
washing high or large 
windows. At same time 
another girl cleans the 
window from the inside. 


BY RUTH R. HONEY 


Jill Miller demonstrates 
an experiment to deter- 
mine effective storage of 
equipment in a_ closet. 
Door holds light equip- 
ment, supplies. The 
cleaner slides under low 
shelf for easy storage. 


Many families will continue to live in houses that 
were built 50 to 100 years ago. Activities on two or 
three floors as well as in a basement present endless 
steps to clean and traverse. Small windowpanes with 
numerous corners require painstaking cleaning. 

Whether the house is old or new the challenge is ever 
present of simplifying the tasks of housecleaning. Effec- 
tive new equipment, surfaces, products and methods of 
using them, coupled with effective application of work 
simplification principles will lighten the load for today’s 
busy family. This is the opportunity that faces each 
family, teacher, and student. 

How may students experience realistic home and 
family living during the home management house 
course? Goals and standards are agreed upon as each 
group plans the eight-week program, much as a family 
would agree. One group may decide to serve simple, nu- 
tritious meals that are easily and quickly prepared, and 
use the time and money saved for other activities. 

Each group selects a house project and carries it out 
as far as feasible. These projects will make living in 
the house easier and more pleasant for their group as 
well as for the other groups that follow. Such a project 
might be to build a storage and decorative unit of 
shelves around an unsightly radiator. Another might 
be to redecorate a room in need of fresh paint, paper, 
upholstery, or new furniture. They will select colors, 
fabrics, paint, and paper. And finally supervise the 
work or do some of it themselves or both, as they de- 
cide, just as their own families would. 

Life in a home management house might present a 
bewildering bustle to someone on the outside looking in. 
The constant going and coming of eight girls, a super- 
visor, boy friends, visiting families, and groups of 
guests create housecleaning problems. Keeping the ap- 

(Concluded on page 40) 


Mrs. Honey is family economics and housing pro- 
fessor, College of Home Economics, Penn. State Univ. 


Ethel Wilson and Jill Miller, senior home economics 
students, select upholstery fabrics for color, design, 
and texture that will not show soil under constant use. 
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UGHT SURFACE 
oust 
UTTER 
CROSS SECTION 
OF CARPET 
HEAVY ORT 
cat 


Demonstrates the various kinds 
of vacuum cleaners, principles 
behind them 


Shows the types and sources of 
dirt in the home, the dangers to 
home fabrics 


Gives information on the types 
of rugs, ownership, today’s fab- 


rics and designs H 


4 


Shows where and when and how Tells how to use attachments— Outlines classroom demonstra- i 
to use cleaners, gives time and | and how to remove stains from tions of cleaners, attachments, 4 
energy comparisons 2 rugs and carpets cleaning efficiency 4 
Special ‘‘Hard-Surface Floor” Describes electric floor polishers, Gives you classroom demonstra- 
section discusses wood, tile, all shows how to use polishers and tions in polishing and solving 
hard floors accessories special floor problems. 
ONAL P 


New Hoover Steam or Dry Iron with 


Famous Hoover Triple-Action clean- | New Hoover Pixie—handy, handsome Hoover Electric Floor Polisher for 
ers with full set of attachments hand cleaner—ideal for classroom use _ floors, furniture, all waxed surfaces exclusive stainless steel soleplate 
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Students in the home management class in Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, New Jersey, have omple opportunity 
to learn good home cleaning techniques in their three-room 


homemaking suite. The girls learn to work together as they 
practice various techniques of polishing woodwork, dusting, 
cleaning rugs and furniture, and general household tasks. 


HOME CLEANING AS TAUGHT IN 


School 


WIGHT Morrow High School was built twenty-five 

years ago when the fashion in home economics 

departments included a three-room suite (living 
room, bedroom, and bath) as well as a foods and a 
clothing laboratory. With such a layout, house cleaning 
becomes an integral part of the home management 
course. Therefore time, energy, and money management 
as applied to home living is the theme of the instruc- 
tion here. 

The responsibility of apartment care is a rotated as- 
signment that must be planned for and carried out 
along with the regular class work. To accomplish this, 
the class is divided into five units with four or more 
girls in each unit. Experience has proved that when 
each unit is held responsible for the appearance of the 
apartment for one month, there is greatest pupil growth. 

One girl assumes executive responsibility for each 
week. While she will utilize her unit mates’ cooperative 
efforts, she herself sets the standards for acceptable 
order. This develops the group’s spirit of cooperation 
and more particularly, the ability to plan its forty-seven 
minutes of class time. 

Just as a full-time homemaker must constantly adjust 
her methods and standards to circumstances, the pres- 
sure of time, and other factors, these girls must make 
flexible plans. In keeping the apartment acceptably at- 
tractive they choose a thorough job or top-dusting, as 
the occasion warrants. They regroup the furniture and 
arrange seasonal decoration as whim or need suggest 
changes that make mere furniture and other tangibles 
a home instead of just a house. 

In the fall, by teacher-demonstration, films, and pupil- 
demonstration of home practices, the many techniques 
of home care are evaluated. As new products appear on 
the market or new equipment is purchased, further dem- 
onstration is given. It is within this framework that 


Mrs. Beatrice McKinley is a home economics teacher 
in Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, New Jersey. 
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BY BEATRICE McKINLEY 


each group decides its own preference and gives the 
apartment its daily care. 

At the close of the school year, students participate 
in the entire job of rug cleaning, moth-proofing, laun- 
dering, and storing everything in the apartment safely. 
This is done with the idea not only of ease in re- 
assembling in the fall, but with suggestions for proper 
handling if these items were to be transported as in 
moving from one place to another. 

Each year the home management group cooperates 
with the interior decoration class of the art department 
in some phase of home improvement. This shared ex- 
perience has been enriching to both groups. Two years 
ago the project undertaken was the redecoration of the 
bedroom of the home economics apartment., The interior 
decoration class presented several attractive plans of 
color and arrangement. Both groups voted on the 
scheme to be followed, both shared in all demonstrations 
and work, and both shared in the praise and satisfac- 
tion of the finished project. 

The job required the removal of wallpaper and sub- 
sequent sizing and painting of walls, woodwork, and 
trim. The conversion of a bed into a couch. And the 
making of draperies, slip covers, decorative pillows. 
And the selection of ceramic lamps, figurines, and pic- 
tures. Trying to keep within a self-imposed budget of 
fifty dollars required accurate estimate of quantities of 
paint and other materials needed and a careful shopping 
for these items. 

Throughout the project, emphasis was placed on labor- 
saving techniques, safety in working, and care of equip- 
ment and materials during intermittent storage. Later 
reports indicated that a wave of home decorating fol- 
lowed this particular school project. 

Last year there was a need to replace much of the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Now cleaning 1s quick and easy with 


JOHNSONS 


Modern design has transformed the gloomy, old- 
fashioned kitchen into a glamorous, functional living 
area that is the show place of the home. But modern 
decorating has also brought tremendous areas of 
white or pastel finishes, and new surfaces like plastic 
walls and upholstery, stainless steel and chrome. 
Homemakers need information about an easy way 
to keep these beautiful but costly installations looking 
like new. 

You have probably tried Jubilee Kitchen Wax on ap- 
pliances and cabinets in your home economics labora- 
tory. (If not, by all means write me for a testing 
sample.) This easy-to-use, efficient yet gentle wax- 
cleaner is also the answer to many other maintenance 
problems. It fits into any cleaning program—both 
seasonal house cleaning and the once-over-lightly 
daily touch-up. 


“What's New in Cleaning Tips” 
available free in any quantity 


Here are the answers to questions homemakers are 
asking about difficult cleaning chores or the safe 
care of new types of surfaces. This bulletin, just off 
the press, will bring you up to date on cleaning 
information. To get copies for all your groups, use 
coupon on page 37 or write to me. 


Jubilee Kitchen Wax 


Also recommended for 
problem surfaces like... 
/ 


HNSON’S WAX 
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TEACHING SELECTION 
AND USE OF 


BY ESTHER KNOWLES 


‘HOULD house cleaning be taught at the college 
\’ level? Like all other activities carried on in the 
home, cleaning involves not only skill and manual dex- 
terity but also theory and knowledge. Furthermore, the 
wide choice of cleaning agents, equipment, and methods 
which are available to today’s homemaker increase the 
student’s need for information and ability to make wise 
decisions. 

Nowhere in the description of courses offered by the 
home economics department of the University of Ver- 
mont is there any indication that a study of house clean- 
ing is included in the curriculum. But in fact it is 
taught in many courses. 

Our curriculum is designed to serve a dual purpose. 
It is planned to provide both general education and 
specific home economics courses for the girl who will 
become a wife, a mother, and a homemaker. In addition 
it offers the more intensive specialized study necessary 
for the various home economics professions. 

There can be little doubt as to the importance of the 
establishment of standards of cleanliness by the student 
whether as an individual, a potential homemaker, or 
professional home economist. It is also important to 
learn how to attain these standards with a minimum ex- 
penditure of money, time, and energy. 

The first course which the student at the University 
of Vermont encounters which includes a definite section 


Representative types of equip- 
ment are studied in the house- 
hold equipment laboratory. The 
spherical-shaped Hoover vacuum 
cleaner and the Hamilton Beach 
uvright models are just two of 
the types on the market today. 
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Students study and work with variety of equipment. 


dealing with cleaning is the household equipment course. 
The many types of electrical cleaning and polishing ap- 
pliances now on the market are studied in this course 
both from a physical and an economic point of view. 

Our discussion first considers the principles of dirt 
removal and the characteristics of materials to be 
cleaned. Secondly we discuss the construction of vari- 
ous types of cleaning equipment and the way they per- 
form the various cleaning operations. 

To aid us in our discussion we consult available house- 
hold equipment and household physics textbooks, reports 
of research by various organizations, the professional 
magazines, and the literature prepared by the various 
manufacturers. 

In the laboratory we work with representative pieces 
of the various types of equipment. We study the ease 
cf assembly, of operation, and of care and storage. For 
information we refer to the manufacturer’s directions 
for care and use. 

We consider the cost of operation as well as the in- 
itial cost. The total cost is referred to the function 
served by the appliance and the total family budget. 

The students fill out a study sheet of each appliance. 
This includes information found on the name plate such 
as serial and model numbers and electric current re- 
quirements. They also note the measurements such as 
over-all size and weight, size of component parts, and 
their arrangement. The study sheet includes space for 
facts which the student can observe and which may be 
helpful to her in forming an over-all evaluation of the 
appliance. 

Finally, one or more students make a report to the 
class of a market study of the brands and models avail- 
able locally and nationally. In order to make this report 
they visit local stores and compare the appliances they 
find as to costs, general characteristics, special features, 
and the service available. For a picture of the national 
market they consult directories of manufacturers and 
the trade journals. 


The Westinghouse Porta- 
Vac is a lightweight 
cleaner that would be of 
interest in the course. 
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Because house care is considered by many women to 
be the most disliked and most fatiguing of all the home- 
maker’s tasks, it receives a considerable amount of at- 
tention in the general home management course. In- 
cluded are discussions and experimentation with such 
problems as the selection of cleaning agents and tools. 
The methods of cleaning the various surfaces and areas 
found in the home. The storage facilities for cleaning 
supplies and equipment. And the scheduling and rou- 
tinizing of the cleaning activities. 

These problems are generally studied as group pro- 
jects. Each group of students select a topic of interest 
to them. They then plan a program of investigation 
and experimentation to learn the best solutions to given 
situations. Results are reported and demonstrated to 
the class. 

The principles of work simplification can be easily 
and effectively studied by an application to the entire 
problem of cleaning. By doing so we learn broad gen- 
eral principles as well as the specific means of making 
a necessary homemaking job less tedious and more en- 
joyable. 

Other courses contribute to the student’s general 
background knowledge. Chemistry courses provide in- 
formation necessary to understand some of the cleaning 
agents and their effect on household furnishings. The 
care and cleaning of household fabrics is a part of the 
textile course while the upkeep of various building ma- 
terials is included in the study of housing. We consider 
the selection of the house and its furnishings from the 
standpoint of the care required for its maintenance. 

The merging of all this information and understand- 
ing into a functional whole occurs in the home manage- 
ment residence experience. Here in a homelike situation 
the student has an opportunity to try out various meth- 
ods, types of equipment, and supplies. In this way she 
‘an find that which offers the greatest help to her in 
maintaining the standards of the group with which she 
is living. 

At the University of Vermont we are fortunate in 
having a new home economics building which includes 
a laboratory for the study of household equipment and 
home management. This room is 20 feet by 60 feet. Its 
chief feature is its flexibility of space. We use folding 
work tables and chairs so that the entire space may be 
used for any working arrangements we may want to 
try. The room includes an undivided storage area for 
the equipment not. currently in use. All water, gas, and 
electricity supplied to this room can be metered sepa- 

ately for cost studies. 

Very few of our students like to clean, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of those who say they enjoy cleaning 
something which is really dirty. We don’t hope to glam- 
orize the subject. We do believe that it is part of their 
home economics education to understand the importance 
of cleanliness and order in maintaining a satisfying 
home life. We believe that it is important for the stu- 
dents to see this problem in relation to the whole pat- 
tern of homemaking. And to achieve it as economically 
and easily as possible. 


Miss Knowles is associate professor, Home Economics 
Department, University of Vermont, Burlington. 


Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Abbott Laboratories 

North Chicago, lilinois 

Please send me, without charge: () 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many ; ). 

[] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 


61 Mar. 55 PHE 


FREE BOOKLETS on MELMAC® DINNERWARE 
American Cyanamid Company 
Plastics & Resins Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me the following: 
Descriptive folders showing colors and 
patterns of Melmac Dinnerware 
Booklet, Melmac Dinnerware is Made’ 
—Booklet, ‘The Economy of Melmac Dinnerware 
I do—do not—buy for our school cafeteria. 
Name Title 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 
144 Mar. 55 PHE 


Free, How to Catch a Cold," by Walt Disney Productions 
Association Films, Inc., Dept. PHE-35-F 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send (free loan except return postage) Kleenex* film, 
“How to Catch a Cold.” 
Preferred date 2nd choice —3rd choice 
Also send 6 posters highlighting points in film 
Name Position 
( please print) 
School 
City Zone State ie 
*U.S. Pat. Off 
110B Mar. 55 PHE 


2 FREE TEACHING AIDS 

1. Cereal and Milk 

2. Planning Breakfasts 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 


Home Economics Director, 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send 2 free teaching units, each consisting of a Teacher's 


Source Book and a colorful 22” x 16” Wall Chart. B2 Cl 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City Zone State 


2 Mar. 55 PHE 


New! Mazola NO-ROLL Pie Crust 
Jane Ashley, Home Service Department 73 
Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Please send me free copies of “No-Roll Pastry’ leaflet for dis 
tribution to my girls. 
Name Title 
School 
Street 
City Zone State 
66A Mar. 55 PHE 


FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
1555 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me information about the following Frigidaire Appliances 


( ) Refrigerators ( ) Food Freezers 

( ) Electric Ranges ( ) Electric Water Heaters 
( ) Automatic Laundry Equip.  ( ) School Purchase Plan 
Name 

School Title 

Street 

City County State 


143 Mar. 55 PHE 
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INDUSTRY’S PART IN 


€ 
Teaching aids— 
Each year manufacturers design cleaning tools 


Y and compounds that will enable homemakers to ac- 
complish more tasks with greater ease. Extensive 
research programs are carried out in manufactur- } 
er’s laboratories to determine the practicality and / 
safety of each new or improved device. In many 1? 
cases the cleaning tools are also thoroughly tested : 
by just clipping in home-like situations before they are put on the : 
market for consumer use. 
Such a wide variety of cleaning tools and com- ‘| 
pounds are available that there is no difficulty in 
th finding the right tool for the job. However, a care- i 
Fy COUPONS ful analysis of job requirements should be made 
before any appliance, cleaning tool, or compound 
is selected to complete the task. 


from this section 


Upright vacuum cleaner 
made by Singer can now 
be used with a full set 
of cleaning attachments. 


Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


vacuum cleaner are designed so that they 
will roll smoothly over any type surface. 
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Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-5 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE material on: 


Leacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making 
bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
 Cucusnnunaopies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
Address . 
24 Mar. 55 PHE HM 


...HAMILTON BEACH APPLIANCES 


Hamilton Beach Co. si 
Educational Dept., Racine, Wis. 4) 
Please send details of special offer on [] Fond Mixer [] Mixette ae 
[] Liqui-Blender [] Deep-Clean Vacuum Cleaner [] Quick-Dry Hair a 
Dryer. 
School or Service Unit A 
Cleaning wand of the Gen- theta: aN 
er fits into the dolly so it City State 
- can be used to push or pull 122 Mar. 55 PHE o 
the cleaner in any direction. 
i D. C. Heath and Company a 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. ‘, 
mm I am interested in the following items advertised on page 6: br 
Hatcher-Andrews: ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING $3.80 
Todd; CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Revised 3.40 
Harris-Kauffman; YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME, Revised 3.40 
Bill me at school discount. 
a ( _) Send on approval (Bill will be cancelled when 10 or more copies ¥ 
are purchased.) 
Name ....... 
Jr. H. S. OH. Ss. College 
Position ..... P 
33 Mor. 55PHE 
Please send me information concerning Educational ra 
Purchase Planfor Vacuum Cleaners Steam 
or Dry Iron [_] Polisher Washer [| Pixie Hand Cleaner 
Please send new manual . . .““Cleaning Today.”’ 
School College Utility _._..Extension 
84 Mar. 55 PHE 
YOURS FREE FROM HOTPOINT 
Hotpoint Home Economics Institute “if 
5600 W. Taylor Is 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
Please send me the following: i 
u..ompany Breakfast from the Freezer 
Quick Luncheon Menu Hurry-Up Oven Meal 
Party Tea from the Refrigerator 
Party Laundry Project 
Lightweight vacuum cleaner by Regina is designed child Care Laundry Project 
for daily use. This Electrikbroom features a swivel Name 
nozzle which permits the homemaker to clean f it 
around or under furniture without difficulty. 4 Address ...... . . 
A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE © MARCH, 1955 35 § 141 Mar. 55 PHE | 
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Send for th helpful TEACHING AIDS 
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(lip the coupons 
of your choice 
TODAY for 
up-to-date 
teaching aids 


Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Breeze carpet sweeper by Bissell has large 
capacity dustpan which empties at a touch 
of the lever (left). Brush adjusts to any 
carpet with slight change of handle pressure. 


New Johnson's Wax Polisher- 
Scrubber has easy-to-change 
brushes. One for polishing, 
one for scrubbing. Specially designed to polish and scrub 
right to walls and baseboards with no messy spattering. 


Twin-brush construction is 
featured in Regina's Polish- 
er and Scrubber. Rug-clean- 
ing attachment and com- 
plete floor reconditioning 
kit available at extra cost. 
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Consumer Education Department 


| JOHNSON'S WAx 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


Just off the press! 
WHAT’S NEW 
IN CLEANING TIPS 
Free in any quantity. How to clean 
problem areas in the home as well as 


modern surfaces such as plastic wall tile 
and upholstery, chrome, etc. 


O-Cedar "Every-Which-Way" mop has 
swivel action handle for easy wall clean- Please send me______ copies of 

ing and reaching under and around awk- WHAT'S NEW IN CLEANING TIPS 
ward spots on floors. In cotton or nylon. 


[] Also send kit of house cleaning information. 


NAME 


(please print) 
TITLE OR DEPT 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS___ 


STATE 


6 Mar. 55 PHE 


N i op uses as 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


yarn manufactured by Du Pont. Free—New Electric Range Teaching Kit 
10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Guide! 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-3-55, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Please check) School has does not have Electric Range 
in laboratory. Please send me ABSOLUTELY FREE the new Electric 
Range Teaching Kit. 


Your Name 
Name of School 
Number 


and 


Street 
City 


Zone State 
79A Mar. 55 PHE 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5552-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free 
booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 


new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’ 
booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name 


(Please Print) 


For cleaning rugs at home—Glamorene Rug Street 
Cleaner is brushed into carpet pile, allowed 
to remain 20 minutes, and then vacuumed off. City Zone State 


(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


13 Mar. 55 PHE 


Free! New Pream Recipe Folder 


Even a beginner can’t miss with Pream’s new fool- 
proof methods for making such everyday basics as 
white sauce, gravy, and frosting. Pream, the new 
way to “cream’’ your coffee, is the new cooking 
convenience, 


too! 


SALLY ROSS 
Pream Test Kitchen, Box 959-M, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please send me FREE PREAM RECIPE FOLDER. I can use 


extra copies for my class. 


Push-pull ‘'V-Action"' 
squeezer makes O-Cedar's Name Title 
: sponge mop easy to use, School 
: saves stooping. Refills are Address 
available for the reversi- 
City Zone State 


bl 
e cellulose sponge 129 March. 55 PHE 
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NEW ideas 


just for the clipping— 


Cheese your 
teaching aids from 
this coupon section 
| 
Just fill in 


and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Cellulose sponges can be used for cleaning 
many types of surfaces. They soak up water 
quickly and yet require little effort to wring 
dry. Made by O-Cel-o, this sponge pad is 
available in several pastel shades. 


A bleach has been added to 
Bab-o cleanser so that it will 
remove stains and brighten 
porcelains in addition to the 
usual job of cutting grease. 


Household gloves protect hands from water and clean- 
ing compounds, These latex gloves made by Platex have 
a fabric lining. The palms and fingers of the gioves are 
textured to give a firm grip when holding wet objects. 
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Scouring pads impregnated with soap will re- 
move burned-on grease from range grids quick- 
ly. $.0.S. pads can be used for a variety of 
cleaning jobs throughout the house and garage. 


Jubilee, a non-abrasive cleaner which waxes as 
it cleans will protect kitchen equipment from 
acid and food stains. Made by Johnson's Wax. 


Disposable cleaning pads are 
stored above Jonny Mop for 
cleaning toilet bowl. Pads con- 
tain disinfectant and detergents. 
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Naime 
School 
City sda Zone State 
20 Mar. 55 PHE 


Send for these heipful TEACHING AIDS 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me... free copies of Meal Plamner No. 7 for Batter-Way 
Coffee Cake. 


Name ; Title 
School 

Address 

City ; Zone State 


Contents: Merchandise. Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 


74 Mar. 55 PHE 


Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris $t., Indianapolis, Ind. 
All Purpose Rit Dyes 


Please send: a. une copy Color All Through the House— 
FREE; b. ueeone copy Hand Made Rugs—FREE; c. 

One copy Dyeing in the Washing Machine—FREE; d. seve ONE 
copy Wardrobe Color Planner—FREE. 

Name Title 

School 

Address 

Zone State 


26 Mar, 55 PHE 


Tampax Incorporate 

161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

information on Menstruation PS-35B 

Please send the free material checked: [] Tampax manual for teachers, 
How Times Have Changed. [] Sample box of Tampax containing Regu- 
lar, Junior, Super absorbencies. [] Booklet for students. It's Natural— 
It’s Normal, with order card for additional free supply. 


Vacuum Can Company 

19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Please send illustrated circular “Group A’’ showing how schools are using 
AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school lunch 
operations and save money. 


Name 


School 


City Zone State 
120 Mar. 55 PHE me 


Vernon Kilns 


2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California if 
Please send... copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 

Table Ideas @ 20c a copy. i 
Cash or check enclosed $ VK-489 

Name ........ 
School 
Address 


73 Mar. 55 PHE 
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Youll find 
up-to-date 
TEACHING AIDS 


in this section 
each month 


| A 


Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


High School Classrooms (Continued from page 30) 


furniture of the home economics living room. The in- 
terior decoration and the home management classes 
planned the new furnishings and cooperatively decided 
upon the items that would provide greatest flexibility 
and beauty within a reasonable budget. These things— 
a two-piece sectional couch, a corner tier-table of mod- 
ern design, a pottery and a brass table lamp, two new 
shades for old lamps, and three side chairs—were requi- 
sitioned and subsequently purchased. This year the 
girls will design and make the slip covers and draperies 
needed to complete the plans. 

It has been observed that although sophomore girls 
elect this course, the older girls profit most by it. 
Among the more than forty girls enrolled in home man- 
agement this year, none plans further schooling. It is 
reasonable to expect that within a few years, these girls 
will be putting into personal use what they have learned 
about planning, keeping, and caring for a house so that 
each will assert with pride, “I am a homemaker.” 


Home Management House 


Elizabeth Stokes shows 
two devices which can 
save lifting, bending, 
carrying. Pail on 
wheels and long-han- 
died sponge mop with 
lever for squeezing 
are good examples of 
labor-saving devices. 


proaches to doorways clean and providing a doormat on 
which to wipe shoes will keep out considerable dirt, thus 
reducing the cleaning job. Floor coverings and counter 
surfaces that resist soil and are easy to clean will lighten 
the load. Upholstery fabrics of attractive color and tex- 
ture that will not show soil quickly or require constant 
cleaning are also work-savers for these busy groups. 

Time and energy will be saved by effective use of the 
best tool for the job, such as a long-handled soft brush 
or broom covered with a soft cloth for dusting high 
walls and valance boards, a long-handled brush or sponge 
for cleaning the bathtub, a plastic mesh ball for clean- 
ing tile in the shower. 

The students find that ways of effectively simplifying 
homemaking tasks are endless. The real challenge lies 
in keen observation and analysis of their own work and 
of others at work and in experimenting to develop the 
best method for the situation. 
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lab equipped for 


Modern Coo 


ing Instruction? 


(To make it so, you need two important items) 


Modern Electric Ranges—In the modern 

kitchens of the millions of new homes being 

built today the Electric Range plays an impor- 

tant part. The Electric Range provides fast, 

clean cooking as well as ease of operation—and a cool kitchen, 
too. Over a million Electric Ranges will be installed this year 
. more than twelve million are already in use. Therefore, 
your students need instruction in Electric Range cooking. Such 
instruction is given best with modern, automatic Electric 
Ranges in your laboratory. If you don’t have them, your 
school authorities should consult your local electric light and 
power company or electric appliance dealer, and learn how 
easy it is to equip your “labs” with modern electric ranges. 


The Electric Range Teaching Kit—To help 
you meet the need for Electric Range cooking 
instruction, be sure you have the Electric Range 
Teaching Kit. This is a very practical combina- 
tion of 10 full-color wall charts, each 19" x 24" 
in size and beautifully illustrated—and a Teach- 
ing Guide keyed to the charts, This material 
covers roasting, broiling, baking, top-of-range cooking, and 
use of the deep-well cooker. It has been approved by some of 
the country’s leading home economists, is being used by teach- 
ers the country over—and is available to you FREE! To receive 
vour Kit, simply fill in the coupon below. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


/ ADMIRAL + BENDIX + CROSLEY « FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOTPOINT KELVINATOR + NORGE 
MAGIC CHEF *» MONARCH « PHILCO + RCA ESTATE + STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE + TAPPAN + WESTINGHOUSE 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Teaching Kit. 


[--------- 
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Please send me FREE Electric Range 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


(Or use the one in the Coupon Service Section of this magazine) 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-3-55 


My name 
School name. . . 
Street and No... 


City, Zone and State. . 
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By Marion Cronan | 
Director, School Lunch 
menus for APRIL Seo anh 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 


Baked Potato Cranberry Relish on Rice 
P Whole Kernel Corn Peas Cabbage Slaw Ege Slic 
sreen Salad Bran Muffin* Roll® Carrot Curls 
Whole Wheat Bread* Gi “paselt le-Raisi ‘ Parker House Roll* 
Whipped Cream Puddin Puddin 
PP — Chocolate Sauce 


Tomato Juice 

Baked Haddock 
Fillet | 

Mashed Potato 

Whole Baby Beets 
Roll* 

Apricot Bread 
Pudding*® 


Roast Beef 
Bacon Cheeseburger Grapefruit Juice | Mashed Potato 
on Roll Corned Beef | Gravy in . 


Sliced Tomatoes 


Scrambled Eggs 
Link Sausage 
Broiled Tomato 


Slices Bread* Hard Roll* Strawberry 
Bread* F aa “sl Grapefruit Chocolate Chip Cake Chiffon Pie 
Devil’s Food Cake Shortcake 


Tomato Juice 
Macaroni-Frank- 


Boiled Potato, 


Tomato Juice 
Beef Chop Suey 
on Noodles 


Orange Juice 
Veal Cutlet 


Buttered Broccoli 


Raisin Sauce 
Mashed Potato 
Green Beans 


Chicken Pie with 
Vegetables 


Cream Gravy 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Hamburger Loaf 
Scalloped Potato 
Buttered Carrots 


Celery Sticks Carrot, & Cabbage Bread* 
Fruit Gelatin Roll* Sliced Peaches Carrots 
Light Cream Lemon Chiffon Pie Refrigerator eel Calin | 
Cookiex 
| | | 
| 
i 
Orange Juice | Baked Ham 


Fruit Juice 
Cheese Strata 
Cut Green Asparagus 


Orange Juice 
Lamb Fricassee 


These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
lunch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 


Fruit Juice 
Salmon Salad wiih 


Hard-cooked 


cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 


items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. q 
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School Lunch Notes 


ees mination of the “Type A” Meal Pattern 
—a report of the work done by the North- 
east Area Nutrition Requirements Committee 
during a two year study—was presented at last 
year’s annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association. The report, given by Elizabeth 
Ferguson, State School Lunch Supervisor, 
Rhode Island, should be of interest to ail those 
concerned with the school lunch program. 


The results of the testing program and sub- 
sequent study of findings on the adequacy of 
the existing Type A meal pattern led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. Application of the proposed new pattern 
tested was not feasible administratively. 


2. The shortcomings of the present Type A 
meal pattern were due to improper application 
of the requirements rather than the weakness 
in the pattern itself. 


3. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the State Educational 
Agencies, should plan and carry on an informa- 
tional program designed to provide some tan- 
gible guides to help school lunch cooks and 
managers plan and serve more nutritious 
lunches under the existing meal pattern. 


This informational program has been under- 
way during the past school year and will be 
continued as long as the need exists. 


In her report, Mrs. Ferguson paid tribute 
to the encouraging cooperation between 
Federal, state, and local personnel in the re- 
evaluation of the nutritional standards of the 
program, 


CORRECTION PLEASE 


Sorry—there was an error in the recipe for 
Peach Butterscotch Surprise which appeared 
in the January, 1955, school lunch recipe col- 
umn. This dessert is made with a pie crust 
base. By mistake, the directions mentioned 
baking powder. Here’s the corrected recipe: 


Peach Butterscotch Surprise 


5 cups flour 5 No. 2% cans 
14 tablespoon salt peaches, sliced 
14 cup dry milk solids 14 2 lb. package instant but- 
14 cups shortening terscotch pudding mix 
5 tablespoons water 214 cups dry milk solids 

9 cups water 
Sift, flour, salt, dry milk solids. Cut in shortening, 
and add water. Roll out soft dough to fit bottom 
and sides of 2-inch deep pan. Spread with peaches. 
Bake 45 minutes at 400° F. Mix pudding with milk 
solids. Add water, beat smooth. Pour over baked 
peaches. Make meringue by beating nine egg 
whites until stiff. Add 1 cup light brown sugar 
slowly, °4 tablespoon vanilla, beating until mixture 
is glossy. Cover pudding mixture with meringue 
and brown 15 minutes at 350° F. 
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MACARONI-FRANKFURTER BAKE 


50 servings 


3 pounds elbow macaroni 
% cup shortening 

6 pounds sliced frankfurters 3 quarts water 

2 cups chopped onion 3 quarts shredded American 


%4 cup chopped green pepper cheese 
3 tablespoons prepared mustard 


3 ceps buttered bread crumbs 


3 quarts condensed cream of 
celery soup 


Cook macaroni in boiling, salted water about 7 minutes. 
Drain. Melt shortening in skillet. Add frankfurter, onion, 
green pepper, and brown lightly. Combine celery soup, 
water, cheese, prepared mustard, and blend well. Add to 
frankfurter mixture and mix thoroughly until cheese melts. 
Stir in macaroni. Pour into baking pans. Top with buttered 
crumbs. Bake at 350° F. for 35 minutes. 


APRICOT BREAD PUDDING 
50 servings 


3 cups milk 
cup apricot juice 


3 quarts diced bread 

1 cup butter or margarine 1 

4 cups dried apricots 2 cups sugar 

12 eggs, beaten 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 cups shredded coconut 


Place diced bread in greased baking pans. Dot with butter 
or margarine. Cook apricots (without sugar), cool, and 
drain. Reserve juice. Mix apricots with bread cubes. Com- 
bine eggs, milk, sugar, apricot juice, and lemon juice. Pour 
over bread mixture. Stir gently. Sprinkle coconut over top. 
Bake at 350° F. for 1 hour. 


GRAPEFRUIT SHORTCAKE 


50 servings 


1 recipe standard biscuit 6 quarts grapefruit juice 
dough 14 cup lemon or lime juice 
5 No. 5 cans grapefruit 8 eggs, beaten 
34 cup sugar 1% cups butter or margarine 
1% cups cornstarch 3 tablespoons vanilla 


2 quarts sugar 


Prepare biscuit dough and press into pans to about 1-inch 
thickness. Bake 15 minutes at 425° F. Break grapefruit 
sections into large chunks or leave whole. Sprinkle with 
34 cup sugar. Set aside. Mix cornstarch and sugar to- 
gether. Add grapefruit juice and lemon juice. Cook, stir- 
ring often, until thickened. Slowly add hot mixture to 
beaten eggs. Add butter and vanilla. Split shortcake. Put 
half of grapefruit sections and hot sauce on bottom layer. 
Top with shortcake. Repeat for second layer, 


* APPLESAUCE REFRIGERATOR COOKIES 
100 cookies 


2 cups shortening 1% teaspoons baking soda 
1 cup sugar 11% teaspoons salt 
1 cup brown sugar, 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
firmly packed 34 teaspoon cloves 
1 egg 1 cup applesauce 
1% quarts sifted flour 1 cup raisins 


Soften shortening in mixer. Add all ingredients. Mix 5 
minutes at low speed. Work on lightly floured board into 
rolls two inches in diameter. Wrap in heavy waxed paper 
and chill. Slice cookies %4 inch in thickness. Bake on lightly 
greased cookie sheets at 375° F. for 5 to 10 minutes. 
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Modern Home Care 


(Continued from page 25) 


1. Keep tea and tea-making sup- 
plies near stove. 

2. Keep baking supplies and uten- 
sils at mixing counter. 

3. Use wheeled cart for holding 
clothes while hanging up to dry. 

4. When working at a table have 
supplies within easy arm’s reach. 

5. Provide a place for keeping all 
sewing supplies and equipment con- 
veniently together. 


6. Pull up a chair if necessary, so 
that bed clothing may be near as you 
make a bed. 

7. Put a table in front of a seldom- 
if-ever-used door if it would improve 
kitchen arrangement. 


1V—Use the Best Tool 


In its broad sense a chair, a rub- 
ber mat, or a cupboard are tools as 
much as a washer, a knife, or a ham- 
mer. The means to secure the de- 
sired temperature within the house 
are tools—the furnace, the fan, and 
the windows. A conscious concern 


FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 
TEACHING AID GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Eusy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can't Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 


And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ mirds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?”... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” .. . “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 

Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 84" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 


SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful teaching material 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 


2-02. bottle of Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 


| BRUSH MEATS | 
| for @ testy 


“Chercoal’ Creited Crust | 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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for all the tools used while doing a 
task will pay great dividends in the 
use of time, use of energy, and the 
way one feels about the task. 

Some examples of the application 
of Principle IV are: 

1. Use a pastry blender instead of 
fingers for mixing pie crust, biscuits, 
etc. 

2. Use a slot type of swivel-blade 
knife for paring vegetables or slicing 
cucumbers or potatoes. 

3. Use a tray or wheeled table for 
carrying dishes, food, or sewing sup- 
plies. 

4. Use a butcher knife for cutting 
cabbage, meat, etc., not to saw or 
break bones. 

5. Make better use of 
cleaner dusting tools. 

6. Use tongs for serving spinach, 
picking up hot foods such as rolls, 
baked potatoes, etc. 

7. Use a resilient mat to stand on 
while ironing or at the sink. 

8. Have the convenience outlet for 
the hand iron placed at slightly above 
eye level so that the iron cord won’t 
drag or get entangled. 


vacuum- 


V—Make Both Hands Work 


There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, as there are two hands, two 
arms, two legs to a normal body. Dis- 
tribute effort to both sides of the 
body so that loads will be balanced. 
Stand on both feet, use both hands 
equally well. 

Some examples of the application 
of Principle V are: 

1. Use both hands 
berries. 

2. Use both hands for dusting—a 
cloth in each hand or a dust mit on 
each hand or switching the vacuum 
tool from one hand to another. 

3. Use both hands to set the table. 

4. Use both hands to put away 
dishes. 

5. Use both hands for ironing by 


for picking 


| shifting iron to left hand instead of 


walking around end of board. 


Vi—Use the Best Posture 


Over-fatigue is caused more often 
by poor posture habits than by the 
job itself. First understand the 
principles of mechanics, balance, lev- 
ers, gears. Then apply them to the 
use of the body. Consider travel dis- 
tances and arrangement of equip- 
ment, work surface, cupboards, etc. 

Exercise develops reserve nerve 
force, as well as muscular resistance. 
It helps to keep up one’s working 
power. 

Remember, conform the tool to the 
body, rather than the body to the 
tool. 
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Some examples of the application 
of Principle VI are: 

1. Put everything on wheels that 
you can. 

2. When lifting something from 
the ground, bend the knees instead 
of the back. 

3. When pushing, pulling, or lift- 
ing, hold the muscles of the abdomen 
taut. 

4. Provide work surfaces of cor- 
rect height so you can stand or sit 
comfortably. 

5. Stand correctly. Lift up in 
front and pull down in back. 

6. Use the larger muscles as much 
as possible. 

7. Sit to work whenever possible 
but watch posture. Provide chair of 
proper height and with good back 
support. 

8. Alternate standing and sitting. 

9. Quick rests may be secured by 
lying supine on the floor. 


Potential Benefits of Simplification 


The industrial world has found 
many profits in adapting the prin- 
ciples of work simplification to its 
specific problems of production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing. 

What are the profits to an indi- 
vidual as she makes use of these 
principles ? 

Could it mean that a job would 
be more challenging — more stimu- 
lating, more fun? Could she get 
work done with less body motion, 
less energy in less time, and with 
less mental fatigue? 

Could the use of any freed time 
or energy be used to help her become 
a better person, a better mother, a 
better wife, a better teacher, a better 
citizen? Who knows? 

It’s up to the individual. If she 
is interested in the profits, she just 
doesn’t talk about a problem. She 
does something about it. 


Keeping Up to Date 


There is a wide variety of publi- 
cations that will be useful to the 
home economist interested in work 
simplification in home management. 
Publications range from scientific 
text books to instruction booklets 
which accompany appliances. 

Special bulletins and reports of 
studies are available from colleges 
and universities. Many manufactur- 
ers prepare informative teaching 
aids on home cleaning, home laundry, 
and other phases of home care. Most 
of these materials are available free 
or for a small charge upon request 
to the publisher. Check Practical’s 
monthly listing of teaching aids and 
book review columns for up-to-date 
information on these materials. 


with beautiful, break-resistant 


in truly functional dinnerware 


Colorful, contemporary dinnerware made of Melmac molding ma- 
terial will give you wonderful opportunities to add new interest to 
classes on setting and serving meals properly. More than that, it 
will help you demonstrate how man-made materials, properly used, 
produce new and better versions of traditional utensils—contribute 
importantly to contemporary home life—deliver new beauty, ver- 


satility and economy. 


To help you in class demonstrations, many leading molders will 
grant liberal discounts on the first four place settings ordered by 
the teacher. 


Descriptive folders illustrating the wide range of beautiful colors 
and designs offered by the various Melmac dinnerware manufac- 
turers and a special pictorial demonstration of ‘““How Melmac 
Dinnerware Is Made” are available—use coupon on page 33. 


CAFETERIA MANAGERS! Hard-to-break Melmac dinnerware has 
scored remarkable savings in cafeteria service. Send for free book- 
lets, “The Economy of Melmac Dinnerware,” and “How Melmac 


99 


Dinnerware Is Made’’—coupon on page 33. 


e@ Melmacisa registered trade-mark of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 20, N. Y., supplier of Melmac Molding Compounds 
to manufacturers who fashion high-quality dinnerware in a 
variety of designs and colors. 
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When you leave 
for the day... 


it’s good to know you've left 
your students with real facts 
about menstruation. 


It is surprising (and sometimes shock- 
ing) how many superstitions abound 
about menstruation. Girls still are 
warned not to wash their hair on 
“these days."’ They're cautioned par- 
ticularly against getting their feet wet. 
And you'll run across even more 
ridiculous “‘beliefs.”’ 

Thus menstruation becomes some- 
thing abnormal, instead of the normal 
function it actually is. A help for you 
in changing this attitude is a free 
booklet for your students, called— 
“It’s Natural—It’s Normal.” 

But the real bulwark of your course 
can be the highly detailed and scien- 
tific teaching aid: ‘How Times Have 
Changed.”’ It includes anatomical 
charts, bibliographies, doctors’ papers, 
etc. It discusses internal sanitary pro- 
tection frankly and objectively. It has 
much new and absorbing information 
—even for the girl who now uses 
Tampax 
Accepted for Advertising 


by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


Or 
45 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-35- 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax 
manual for teachers How Times Have Changed.” 
Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for stu- 
lents “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with order 
card for additional free supply. 


Name 


School Address... 


City ; Zone State 


Work Simplification 
(Continued from page 27) 


work. Certain tasks—such as iron- 
ing and dishwashing—can be eased 
by letting the items worked on flow 
from right to left. 

e Ruthlessly retire all utensils, 
knickknacks, and ornaments that 
take up space or increase work. 

Authorities recognize that the 
kitchen is the most-used work area 
in practically every home. Indeed, 
it has been called “the workshop 
for a third of our working popula- 
tion.” Unlike the industrial em- 
ployee, however, the houseworker 
cannot be shifted about from job 
to job. No matter how tired her 
day’s tasks make her, she still has 
to do them. 

Consequently, the Wayne classes 
take the kitchen as the basic point 
of departure. For example, house- 
wives are given graph paper and 
asked to draw up their actual floor 
plans and describe the height of 
shelves and cabinets. 

Taking an average meal, they are 
asked to place a pin at each piece 
of equipment every time they walk 
to them. By running a thread from 
pin to pin, they get an accurate idea 
of how far they walk. By becoming 
aware of their long kitchen hikes, 
they try to shorten them. One wom- 
an saved 26 miles a year. 

Any housewife can calculate how 
much she lifts in a day. Her own 
weight plus what she carries, every 
time she climbs a ladder or walks 
upstairs. Half her weight when- 
ever she bends. The weight of her 
arm whenever she reaches. The 
weight of her arm plus her total 
weight, when she stands on tiptoe 
and then reaches to a high shelf. 

If lying still calls for zero ex- 
penditure of energy, the following 
percentage increases are required 
by various activites: 30 for sitting 
at rest; 38 to 48 for standing; 86 
for dishwashing and ironing, stand- 
ing; 108 for light laundering; 118 
for sweeping; 160 to 290 for walk- 
ing on the level; 372 for walking 
downstairs and 1,336 to walk up- 
stairs with the arms empty. 

“By studying women with heart 
trouble,” says Mrs. Sanderson, “we 
could see in hours the fatigue that 
wouldn’t show in more _ healthy 
women in years. But the fatigue, 
most of it needless, is still there.’ 

Careful selection of household 
aids that will save time and energy 
is an important consideration when 
easing household tasks. Here is a 
list of useful, inexpensive items: 

The combination mop and bristle 
brush, the broad, soft broom which 


can be worked with one hand, and 
the long-handled dustpan can end 
a large part of the bending. 

The long tongs, the lazy susan, 
the half-shelf, and the ladder can 
eliminate much high reaching. 

The laundry cart and the tray 
cart can save much of the walking 
and carrying. 

The pin board, with movable pins 
shaped to hold almost anything, can 
end groping in drawers for utensils 
that should be close at hand. 

Above all, Mrs. Sanderson recom- 
mends the half-shelf and the sink- 
platform. The half-shelf, actually 
a portable platform that rests on a 
regular shelf, almost doubles the 
latter’s capacity. sink-plat- 
form, used to raise a dishpan to 
comfortable height, cures the bane 
of most housewives; the sink which 
is too low. 

Here are teachings of the Wayne 
work-saving class: 

Washing: Let the heat of the 
water and the washing action of 
the soap or detergent do most of 
the work. Start by sorting clothes 
in order of the hottest water they 
will stand, adding more fragile 
items as the water cools. Use a 
laundry cart to carry heavy, wet 
laundry to the line. To avoid reach- 
ing, keep the line low while hang- 
ing, raise it by pole. 

Ironing: Avoid as much of it as 
possible by gradually replacing 
smooth fabrics that require iron- 
ing with those that do not. 

Dishwashing: Make it a continu- 
ous operation with table clearing 
by placing silver, glasses, cups, 
dishes, in that order, on tray cart. 
Wheel to sink. Wash in hottest 
water you can stand. Dry only 
the silver. 

Bedmaking: Avoid work by plac- 
ing bed where you can walk around 
it. Use contour sheets as much as 
possible. Place bedclothes on chair 
at upper right-hand corner. Try to 
do one corner at a time, walking 
around the bed only once. Avoid 
heavy bedspreads. 

Housecleaning: Learn to dust 
with attachment supplied with 
most vacuum cleaners. Carry other 
parts in apron pockets. Load all 
necessary cleaning supplies on tray 
cart, using two fully equipped ones 
if you have two floors. 

Other hints: Replace cabinet 
doors with curtains that roll up like 
window shades. Turn open drawers 
into working surfaces by placing 
board across the top. And sit at 
them to prepare foods. 

With all this, your kitchen will be 
a far better workroom. 
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NEW TABLE SETTING BOOK! 


A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


SEND FOR 
YOUR 


FREE 
COPY 


of our brand new Study 
Kit of Teaching Materials 


About HOME 
BUILDING 


CONTAINS: Contest Information 
Quiz Materials 
Vandalism Leaflet 
Social Studies 
Reference Materials 
News About Films 
Other Items 


One kit free to each instructor. Additional 
copies for pupil use at small cost. Price list 
enclosed with your FREE KIT. 
Educational Department 
National Association of Builders 
FREE 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C 


l | would like to have a copy of your STUDY KIT OF 
TEACHING MATERIALS ON HOME BUILDING. 


Instructor's Name .—— 
School or Group 
Street Address 


Laundry Tips 


HE home laundry plays a very 

important part in home manage- 
ment. The washer, dryer, and ironer 
can be used to keep many types 
of home furnishings in good condi- 
tion. Curtains, draperies, slip cov- 
ers, pillows, rugs, and linens can 
all be cared for in the home laundry 
if they are washable fabrics. 


THE 
General 
tip: 

“A clean home is friendlier. There 
is a special atmosphere where fresh 
white curtains hang crisply at the 
window. This fresh, charming look 
is achieved by frequent laundering. 

“Use plenty of fresh, hot water. 
And for each washer load add one 
cup of bead-form bluing and syn- 
thetic detergent or soap. Rinse well 
and iron if necessary.” 


HOME ECONOMISTS of 
Foods send this cheerful 


HELEN KIRTLAND, director, 
Hotpoint Home Economics Institute, 
gives the following directions for 
preparing woolens for storage: 

“Protecting woolens during stor- 
age always used to be a project for 
the homemaker, but now the auto- 
matic washer can be a big help to 
her. Washable woolens can be treat- 
ed to a bath with a mothproofing 
formula right in the washer tub. 
The formula, developed by the 
USDA, and identified as EI-53, is 
being marketed under a number of 
brand names. When added to the 
wash cycle, it keeps woolens safe 
from moths for at least a year or 
until they are washed again. Cau- 
tion: This product is for washable 
woolens, not for suits, coats or furs. 


NONA LOU GREEN of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company gives this 
hint for perking up the household: 

“No need to burn incense any- 
more. Just take an envelope of com- 
pressed sachet and attach it with 
plastic tape inside the door of your 
automatic dryer. You will soon whiff 
Lavender or Old Spice throughout 
the house. And your linens will re- 
tain that lovely odor after they 
are folded and ready for use.” 
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RECIPE CONTEST 


@ HOME ECONOMISTS @ 


Ham Recipe Winners 
Ist Prize—Edna B. Hanson 
Sub. Home Ec. Teacher, San Francisco 
South San Francisco, California 
2nd Prize — 
Miss Lura Oakes Cushman, B.S. 
School of Practical Nursing 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
3rd Prize— Beatrice D. Miller 
Chairman, Home Economics Dept. 
Public Schools of Springfield, Mass. 


Bacon Recipe Winners 
Ist Prize — 
Louise Garrett —Southwestern H.E. 
Wheat Flour Institute 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
2nd Prize— Miss Joy L. Detweiler 
Susquehanna Township High School 
Progress— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
3rd Prize — 
Sister Mary Marguerite S.S.N.D. 
Messmer High School, 
Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Sausage Recipe Winners 


Ist Prize — 

Mrs. Julia Foster, Supervisor 

Test Kitchen, Wells High School, 
Chicago 22, Illinois 

2nd Prize— Mrs. Mary Davis Faison 
Weldon High School, Weldon, N. C. 
3rd Prize— Mrs. Alta T. Smith 
State Department of Education 
Wichita 14, Kansas 


@ HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS @ 


Ham Recipe Winners 
Ist Prize — Mary Howington 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 
2nd Prize— Phyllis B. Lee 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 
3rd Prize—Susan Thompson 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


Bacon Recipe Winners 
Ist Prize— Nona Dugger 
Hartshorne, Oklahoma 
2nd Prize— Myrna Nelson 
Compton, California 
3rd Prize—Joyce Gibbs, Eden, Ala. 


Sausage Recipe Winners 
Ist Prize —Ardenne Johnson 
Grey Eagle, Minnesota 
2nd Prize —Jessie Lunsford 
Marshall, North Carolina 
3rd Prize—Edna Polinko 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania 
4th-place winners will be given upon request. 


WILSON & CO. 


INC. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Many of your students may wish they 
had more information about menstrua- 
tion. Yet they may not know quite how 
to ask the questions:in their minds. 

Many teachers have found these free 
Modess booklets a welcome help in han- 
dling this problem. 


For girls 9 to 12:*Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” gives a clear, simple 
introduction to menstruation. 
For girls 12 to 18: Complete new edi- 
tion of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation clearly—has 
special new features on beauty, health 
and poise. 
For mothers: “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a beautifully illustrated 
booklet, suggests how, when and what 
to tell young girls about menstruation. 
For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 


5554-3, Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon, 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
| Box5554-3, Milltown, N. J. | 
Please send me free | 
... booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate | 
Wondered” 
new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
|. .booklets “How Shall I Tell My | 
Daughter?” 
Street 
| City State | 
48 


i 
Audio-Visual | 


Clothing Films 


e Additional information about the 


films mentioned in the article on 


Clothing Education by Frances Taci- 


onis, January issue. 


Man Who Changed the World—11 


'mins., story of James Hargreave’s 


spinning jenny; and Story of Charles 
Goodyear — 10% mins., vulcanizing 
rubber, are both Teaching Film Cus- 
todians subjects. TFC subjects are 
available on long-term lease for use 
by schools only. Check your nearest 
local film library or college film 
center. 

Man in the White Suit—86 mins., 
is a J. Arthur Rank feature film, 
starring Alec Guinness. You can 
rent it on 16mm from the 16mm 
Feature Department, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York. 

Eli Whitney—18 mins., and Dis- 
tributing America’s Goods — 11 
mins., are both Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films’ productions. From your 
regional EBF office or write to EBF 
at Wilmette, Illinois, their head 
office. 

Colour—20 mins., color, Perkin’s 
discovery of coal-tar dye, is available 


from British Information Services | 


(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


| City 20). 


Story of Research—18 mins., color, 
sponsored by the DuPont Co., is 
available free from Movies U.S.A., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 

Singing Needles — 30 mins., and 
The Komar Story —30 mins. Both 
are films on the commercial produc- 
tion of apparel. Free from your lo- 
cal Singer Sewing Machine Co. Man- 
ufacturing Trade Department. 

Fashion Means Business — 16 
mins., is an R.K.O. Pathe “This is 
America” release, distributed in 
16mm by the Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36. This, like the TFC 


| films, is for long term lease; but 


you can probably rent these from a 
local source too. If not, McGraw-Hill 
will advise. 

The Christian Dior Story — 15 
mins., comes from Film Images, 1860 
Broadway, New York. 

With These Hands — 50 mins. 
Write Educational Dept., Inter- 

| national Ladies Garment Workers 


Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 19. | 


SCHOOL of 
SUMME 
JUNE 20-AU 
JUNE 20 - JULY 30: 


Family Life—6 courses; Home Economics 
Education —5 courses; Clothing, Textiles, 
Related Arts—7 courses; Foods, Nutrition 
and Institution Management —5 courses. 


WORKSHOPS — JUNE 20-JULY 1: 


Education for Marriage and Family Life; 
Adult Education in Home Economics. 


Course offerings planned for refresher work 
and toward bachelor’s and advanced de- 
grees, In other fields, courses also available 
for 8 weeks session---June 20 to August 12. 


No 
sy phi For further information write to 
* Director of Summer Session 
S 7S OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


Removes RUST: STAI NS 


fun BATHTUBS SINKS 
btons of COPPER POTS 


BUMPERS 
TILE FLOORS - METALS 


FREE SAMPLE Give names of your dealers. 
ZUD is sold at Grocers, 
Hardware, Dept., 10* Stores 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

* 
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Teen-Age Clothing 


FILMSTRIPS 
write TEXT-FILMS 
McGRAW-HILL 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36 


Have you seen 
the coupon offers 
on pages 33 to 40? 

Just clip them 


and mail to 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Teach Your Students With Today’s Newest a 
and Finest Home Laundry Equipment 


the LAUNDUET! 


matic home laundering 


The entire concept of home laundering is going through a revolution. The days of 
are taking over. There is, however, an important lesson to be learned about auto- 


the wringer and clothesline are rapidly disappearing. Automatic washers and dryers 


Pushbutton Automatic Washing for all Fabrics! 
With more and more man-made fabrics and fibers being used in fragile garments, 
as well as in heavy work clothes, washing methods must vary with the difference 
in fabrics. Hotpoint’s Pushbutton Washer with its miraculous WOND-R-DIAL 
control makes provision for these changes—automatically 
New Sealed-Chamber, Vent-Free Automatic Drying! 


4 
The Hotpoint Automatic Dryer with its sealed drying chamber and accurate 
time-temperature controls for all fabrics is ideal for classroom teaching. No 
lint, heat or moisture enters the laundry area. No venting is necessary 
You can teach the automatic laundry methods your students will be using 
tomorrow with today’s Hotpoint Automatic Washer and Dryer 
available under the liberal Hotpoint Educational Plan 


Get complete 
. 


ver. They are 
details from your Hotpoint distributor and start now to teach the laun 
dering methods your students will be using as homemakers 


wilh the Finest for 


RANGES © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS 


© FOOD FREEZE®S © WATER HEATERS 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS © CLOTHES DRYERS © AIR CONDITIONERS 
HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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CEREAL AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 


80 90 100% 


THIAMINE 


CARBOHYDRATE 


CALORIES 


PHOSPHORUS 


PROTEIN 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CALCIUM 


That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the 
overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 

of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of pw 
sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 
five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, 


the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of Cereal and Milk Festival N 0 y] 


the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and 


almost 50 per cent of the protein.* 
g range cooperation 

The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are between the American Dairy Association 

significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion and the Cereal Inctitute annownced over 

in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require- a year ago goes into its second year with f 


the endorsement and support of both in- 
dustries. 


ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are 
widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component 
of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter. 


As a service to teachers and students of home economics and Cereal and Festival’ | 
as a result of twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers sii 

authoritative and coordinated free Cereal and Milk and Breakfast and will be launched the middle of April. 
teaching aids, consisting of teacher’s source books and class- In the average year 2'4 Billion Quarts 
room charts. Use coupon or write and order yours today! of Milk are eaten with breakfast cereals. 


You never outgrow your need for 
Cereal and Milk. 


*These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals 
—whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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